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THE ARTS 
(Second Section) 

Scenes from a Marriage 
Film: The Boston Film Festival. . 
Music: Jackson Browne 

Stevie Wonder’s Vision 

Record Reviews 
Theatre: Feminist Mystique 
Printed Matters: New Yorker stories 
Dance: Agnes de Mille 
Art: Rayographs 
What Did Duddy Do? 
Poetry 
Television: Fantasy Museum 
Owen Slade’s Need to Know 
Hot Dots 


Listings 
Classifieds 
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By Laura Katz 


Halloween Horror 


In celebration of Halloween, Dracula 
will make an appearance in Somerville 
at 8 p.m. on October 31, when Theatre 
369 presents a preview performance of 
‘‘a new theatrical conception” of Bram 


| Stoker’s 1897 novel. 


‘The character of Dracula has become 
camp,” says James Butterfield, who 


| along with Robert Deveau adapted the 
| novel for the stage. “It’s a serious and 





fascinating book,” adds Deveau, “but 
it’s been degraded into a joke. It’s as 
though somebody had made Macbeth 
into a nutty guy that runs around killing 
people.” 

According to Butterfield and Deveau, 
Stoker’s Dracula has never been 
faithfully translated to film or the stage. 
They feel that the Bela Lugosi movie 
and earlier theatrical versions were 
simply horror tales that exploited a 
caricature of Dracula. “The book is 
scary,” admits Butterfield, “but it’s a 
serious piece of literature — an explora- 
tion of the power of evil.” He adds, 
“There are really two main characters, 
Dracula and Van Helsing, who perceives 
the Count’s terrible powers from the 
beginning and sets out to destroy him. 
The story is really about their confron- 
tation.” The play also includes the oft- 
ignored heroine, Mina, a strong-willed 
Victorian lady who finally destroys 
Count Dracula. \ 

Theatre 369’s Dracula previews will 
be performed every evening at 8 through 
November 3. The play officially opens 
on November 5. Tickets are $3 and you 
can purchase them at 369 Somerville 
Avenue. 

—Karen Lindsey 


— 








Goya 

A comprehensive collection of Fran- 
cisco Goya’s graphic works will be dis- 
played at the Museum of Fine Arts in a 
special exhibit that opens on October 25. 
The Changing Image includes over 300 
of the Master’s drawings, etchings and 
lithographs, as well as rare preliminary 
sketches that trace the changes Goya 
made in design and imagery as he work- 
ed toward a final proof. 

A severe critic of 18th century Spanish 
society, Goya’s graphics dramatically 
record the horrors of war, the drama of 
the bullfight and the repressive powers 
of the Church. Four major series in 
etching and aquatint — Disasters of 
War, Caprichos, Disparates and 
Tauromaquie — explore Goya’s recurr- 
ing themes. 

The Changing Image includes works 
contributed by the Prado, Fundacion 
Lazaro Galdiano, Biblioteca Nacional 
and several American museums. It will 
continue at the MFA until December 29 
and then will travel to the National 
Gallery of Art in Ottawa, Canada. 








Ins and Outs 


The -Boston Jazz Coalition presents 
Jazz All Night (in cooperation with the 
Center Screen Film Society’s Jazz on 
Film series) on Sunday, October 27 at 
the Church of the Covenant, 67 New- 
bury Street. Vocalist Shelia Jordan and 
Boston bands (including Awareness, 
The Pete Chavez Group and the Little 
Uniques) will perform from 8 p.m. to 
sunrise when a free breakfast will be 
served. Tickets are $3.50 in advance (at 
Soundscope and Minuteman) and $4.00 
at the door. For more info call 426-5000 
.... Center Screen’s offerings this week 
are the Boston premiere of Les Blank’s 
A Well Spent Life, John Jeremy’s 
Blues Like Showers of Rain and 
Charles Levine’s Bessie Smith — to be 
screened at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Nov. 1 
and 2 at the Cyclorama Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street. Tickets are $2 at the 
door .... Festival Cambridge — A 
Bicentennial Prelude presents The 
Polish Festival featuring traditional 
arts, crafts, music and pastries at the 
Cambridge Public Library on Sunday, 
Oct. 27 at 2:30 p.m. .... Sunset to 
Sunrise Halloween Films including 
Tales of Terror, Hunchback of Notre 
Dame (1922), The Phantom of the 
Opera (1925), The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum and The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
will be screened on Oct. 31 in Harvard’s 
Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., beginning at 


7:30 p.m. and continuing all night. Ad- ° 


mission is $1 .... Self-Portraits and 
Other Photographs by Women are on 
view at the Harvard Science Center 
through Oct. 30 .... The Chorus Pro 
Musica presents the Durufle Requiem 
on Oct. 30 at 8 p.m. in Trinity Church, 
Copley Square. Call 267-7442 for tickets 
.... the M.IL.T. Symphony will perform 
a special Schoenberg Concert on Nov. 2 
at 8:30 p.m. -.in Kresge Auditorium. 


Tickets are $1 at the-door ... . People’s } 


Theatre, the oldest interracial company 


in the Boston area, opens its eleverith™ 


season on Nov. 1 at 8 p.m. with William 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife at their 
new theatre, 1253 Cambridge St., Inman 
Square. Call 547-4930 for tickets. 


| 
| 
| 





Baker's Dozen 


He was known on the streets of San 
Francisco as “Mr. Lemon,” but after a 
seven-month stint peddling lemonade 
by the Bay, Bob Michaelson has come 
home to Boston where he can be found 
selling a variety of homemade breads 
and muffins along Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Bob’s bright yellow wagon is stocked 
with loaves of cranberry nut bread, 
banana bread, date-nut bread and sour 
cream coffee cake (a family recipe for 
three generations) that he whips up 
nightly at a friend’s bakery and sells dai- 
ly — 35 cents for a generous slice or $2.75 
for a loaf. You can also munch on his 
homemade chocolate chip or oatmeal- 
raisin cookies and apple-cinnamon or 
blueberry muffins for 25 cents. And for 
quenching your thirst, Bob will squeeze 
a glass of fresh orange juice (35 or 60 
cents). He even presses his own apples 
(collected in Vermont and New 
Hampshire) into cider which he serves 
au naturel or steaming hot with cin- 
namon sticks. 

Bob has only been in the bakery cum 
juice business for the past two-and-a- 
half weeks, but he’s attracted a steady 
following of snackers in front of the B.U. 
Student Union. You can find him there 
every afternoon, slicing and squeezing 
and pondering a new nickname. 





Paris Revisited 


Dubbed the “eye of Paris’”” by Henry 
Miller, Brassai is one of the classic 
photographers. His work has been ex- 
hibited around the world for almost half 
a century. In 1968 the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York compiled a 
definitive Brassai retrospective, and 62 
of those photographs are on display 
until November 16 in a free show at 
M.I.T.’s Hayden Gallery. 

Brassai began his career in the late 
1920s in Paris, where he photographed 
street scenes and his struggling artist 
companions. His work recalls the 
mystique of “Lost Generation” Paris — 
the painters’ studios, dim cafes and 
putains recall sets from old movies. 
Brassai moved in influential circles; 
among the photographs exhibited are 
portraits of friends Picasso (1932), 
Giacometti (1948), Matisse (1939) and 
Salvadore Dali (1933). 

The prints hanging in the Hayden are 
time-worn and well-traveled, but this is 
an exceptionally beautiful show that is 


worth getting lost in the M.I.T. & 
to see — even if it did take six years to 


reach Boston. 
—Clif Garboden 





The Mighty Pen 


Most people forget about pen pals 
after the third grade, but there are 
faithful letter writers who maintain 
lifelong air mail friendships with help 
from the International Friendship 
League, Inc. 

Tucked away in a small office at 40 
Mt. Vernon Street on Boston’s Beacon 
Hill, the League is the only organization 
in the country that serves as a clearing 
house for international pen pals. Incor- 
porated in 1948, the League utilizes an 
extensive filing system cataloguing cor- 
respondents according to age, interests 
and nationality. The volunteer staff 
matches up requests and mails out the 
information to the American cor- 
respondents, who are expected to in- 
itiate the epistolary exchanges. 

Mail from more than 100 countries 








passes through the League office every 
day. “We have no idea how many 
billions of people are writing letters 
through our organization,”’ says director 
Margaret McDonough, “‘but we do know 
that there are many second generation 
correspondents.” 

Anyone can join the League for a $2 
fee entitling him or her to a life-long 
membership. ‘‘We’ve been very 
successful,’’ claims McDonough, ‘and 
our membership increases every year. 
We watch the world changing — when a 
new nation emerges, we add another cor- 
respondent to our list.” 


The -International Friendship League of- 
fice is open Monday through Friday 
from 9 to 5. For more information call 
523-4272. 





Tracking Down the Country 


It’s not often that a bankrupt 
organization remains in business — and 
even less often does it reduce its prices. 
But the Boston and Maine Railroad is 
managing to do both. The venerable 
B&M, whose musty but comfortable 
silver passenger cars depart daily from 
North Station, has recently introduced 
“off-peak fares” — reduced rates effec- 
tive during non-rush hours, weekends 
and holidays. 

The commuter railroad, purchased 
after it went under by the MBTA and 
now taxpayer-subsidized, provides inex- 
pensive access to points west and north 
of Boston for outings in the country. 


Fares rise and fall according to the dis- 
tance traveled, but off-peak rates are 
discounted at least 50 percent. You can 
go from Boston to Rockport for a mere 
$1.25, to scenic Ipswich for $1 or to any 
of those places you’ve always wondered 
about but never explored — Ayer, 
Lowell, Concord, Andover. Take note of 
the vintage conductors who, despite the 
absence of handlebar moustaches, seem 
to have stepped out of the golden age of 
railroads. 

Further information and a complete 
schedule and rate scale can be obtained 
opposite the Celtics and Bruins windows 
at North Station — or call 227-5070. 

—Howard Husock 
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Chile, Greece and Rocky’s Big Bank 





By Saul Friedman 

WASHINGTON — They 
treated Nelson A. Rockefeller 
rather kindly the first time 
around. But things have chang- 
ed. The nomination is in trouble 
and the next series of confirma- 
tion hearings should be tougher 
for the vice president-designate. 
Both committees of Congress 
which have jurisdiction show 
signs of coming, however slowly 
and reluctantly, to the heart of 
the matter: Rockefeller’s enor- 
mous wealth and power and the 
ways they have been and could 
be used. 

A recent Harris survey, which 
found public support for the con- 
firmation had dwindled, 
reported widespread feeling that 
Rockefeller “is too rich to be 
trusted.”’ Surprisingly, even 
those in Congress who usually 
find little reason to distrust 
riches are of the same view. And 
they are part of a growing and 
unlikely alliance of the left and 
right which fears installing 
Rockefeller might that prover- 
bial heartbeat away. 

Laying narrower political con- 
cerns and motives aside for the 
moment, members of the Senate 
Rules Committee and the House 
Judiciary Committee are taking 
seriously some of the traditional 
arguments of the far right and 
far left. The left, needless to say, 
has opposed Rockefeller as the 
personification of American cor- 
porate and imperial power. The 
right sees Rockefeller as the 
leader of the effete Eastern es- 
tablishment, which through con- 
spiracies like the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the 
Bildeberger Meetings, places 
money above the battle against 
Communism. 

Thus, Sen. Jesse Helms, a 
North Carolina Republican and 
a leader of the Conservative anti- 
Rockefeller forces, told the Rules 
Committee that Rockefeller ‘“‘as 
a man of wealth does not stand 
alone. He stands with a dynasty 
of wealth and power unequaled 
in the history of the United 
States.... 

“The nominee, as the record 
clearly shows, has broad connec- 
tions not only with a family of 
rich and powerful men but with 
generations of wealth and with 
broad philanthropies which 
collectively adopt a distinctive 
world view which may or may 
not be compatible with the dis- 
charge of public office .... We 
are dealing not simply with his 
own personal fortune, but with 
the values of a large group of 
special interests. We are talking 
not only about finance, real es- 
tate, oil, media control and so 
forth, but about extremely in- 
fluential philanthropies and 
public service activities 
associated with the values of 
that group.... All of these 
groups operate largely outside 
our political system with its con- 
cept of checks and balances, It is 
very difficult to tell where the 
profit motive ends and the 
altruistic motive begins, and 
where the two become in- 
distinguishable.” 

Helms’s testimony is quoted 
at length because subsequent 
disclosures by the Rules Com- 
mittee staff based on informa- 
tion provided by Rockefeller 
have more than confirmed 
Helms’s suspicions, which now 
carry weight with the Rules 
Committee and a group of nine 
or so liberals on the Judiciary 
Committee who are preparing 
their case against Rockefeller. 

The disclosures causing 
Rockefeller his initial trouble 
listed the gifts and forgiven loans 
he has provided friends, 
employees and political cronies. 
But now he is in greater danger 
because Congressional in- 
vestigators have found in his 
generosity a pattern that in- 
dicates how. the Rockefellers use 
their vast financial resources for 
political purposes. 





(Saul Friedman is Washington 
correspondent for the Knight 
newspapers. ) 


It is now well known that as 
New York’s' governor, 
Rockefeller with the aid of his 
family bank, Chase Manhattan 
(of which his brother David is 
chairman), consolidated his 
political power by cutting off 
funds to his adversaries and by 
bestowing gifts or long-term 
loans on his allies. Rockefeller 
money helped “stabilize” the 
friendship of, say, Henry 
Kissinger, and “destabilize” op- 
ponents like Robert Moses and 
Arthur Goldberg. 
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the dominant influence a large 
creditor can have on a major cor- 
poration. He cited the case of 
Anaconda Copper, which had 
huge holdings in Chile and was a 
major source of revenue and 
employment there. From 1969 
through 1970, a consortium of 
banks extended to Anaconda a 
line of credit up to $250 million, 
despite the fact that the Chilean 
government that preceded the 
Marxist Allende regime had an- 
nounced its intentions to 
nationalize the copper company 
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(center), bank president; and Sec. of State Kissinger 


In early 1971, Chase, allegedly 
dissatisfied with Anaconda’s 
management, won an agreement 
to name Place president, board 
chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer of the company. And soon 
after, Anaconda was forced to 
speed up repayment of the $160 
million it had borrowed under 
the $250 million credit agree- 
ment. In 1971, instead of a profit, 
Anaconda reported a loss of $356 
million and paid a dividend of 
only 50 cents a share. In 1970, 
the company had used only 2.2 





What is not so well known is 
that Rockefeller money and 
Chase Manhattan, working in 
concert if not outright collusion 
with the State Department and 
the Nixon administration, 
assisted in the efforts to stabilize 
the Greek junta and destabilize 
Chile. 

Some of the information regar- 
ding Chile was unearthed by in- 
vestigators for Sen. Lee Metcalf, 
a Montana Democrat, who 
delivered a little-noted report to 
a Senate subcommittee on 
foreign commerce and tourism. 
Other facts have come from the 
Treasury Dept., the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and 
researchers at the Brookings 
Institute. 


Anaconda Copper 
Metcalf was concerned with 


under a plan providing im- 
mediate compensation for 51 
percent of its properties with the 
rest negotiable. The consortium, 
which included the big New 
York institutions like Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust and the 
First National City Bank of New 
York (Citibank), was led by 
Chase Manhattan. As was 
customary, Chase put its man, 
John M. B. Place on Anaconda’s 
board. 

In 1970, Anaconda paid what 
was due on the loan, reported a 
profit of $64 million and paid 
dividends of $1.90 a share. Then 
came the election of Salvador 
Allende and the meeting of the 
Forty Committee at which 
Kissinger ordered economic and 
political action, covert and 
overt, to ‘‘destabilize’’ the 
Allende regime. 


percent of its financial resources 
for debt repayment; in 1971, the 
figure was 28 percent. 
Anaconda, partly because of 
the pressure from Chase 
Manhattan, stepped up its min- 
ing operations in Chile to extract 
as much ore as it could from the 
richest veins. As the ore was 
shipped out and Chile’s financial 
resources removed to New York, 
Allende became provoked. He 
canceled his predecessor’s 
nationalization agreement and 
announced in July, 1971 an im- 
mediate expropriation plan. The 
political and economic damage 
to Chile occasioned by Anacon- 
da’s troubles with Chase 
weakened the Chilean economy 
and the Allende regime. And it 
has since become known that one 
of the objects of Kissinger’s 
policy, which used the CIA and 
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with Nelson Rockefeller (top), his brother David 


private enterprise, was to pull 
money out of Chile, incite 
Allende to drastic action and 
produce economic chaos. 


The Greek Loan 


Chase Manhattan, along with 
some of the same banks, 
operated similarly but for an op- 
posite purpose during the last 
months of the Greek junta. In 
line with Kissinger’s policy, they 
sought to shore up a shaky, 
bankrupt and unpopular govern- 
ment, and they.did so at the urg- 
ing of the State Dept. 

Thus, early last spring a con- 
sortium of 60 banks loaned $250 
million to the Bank of Greece. 
The nominal leader of the con- 
sortium was Citibank. However, 
a veteran observer of Greek 
politics whose business is inter- 
national banking said Chase 
Manhattan “played a leading 
role in putting the loan 
together.” 

The loan went to the dying 
regime of Dimitrios Ioannides, 
who had overthrown the: junta 
headed by George 
Papadopoulos. Greece was suf- 
fering from runaway inflation, in 
hock for short term loans and un- 
able to get more credit until the 
new regime hired two men to ob- 
tain a loan. They were Minos 
Zombanakis, a close friend of the 
junta who was in‘charge of Euro- 
pean operations for Manufac- 
turers Hanover and First Boston 
Corporation (both of which had 
figured in earlier loans to the 
junta), and Daniel W. Hofgren, 
who had been vice chairman of 
Maurice Stans’s Finance Com- 
mittee to reelect the President. 

Although the State Dept. in- 
sists no government sanction for 
the loan was needed, a banking 
source says that when prospec- 
tive creditors questioned the 
wisdom of a $250 million loan to 
such a tottering regime, the Nix- 
on administration urged them to 
go ahead with it. 

The regime was “stabilized,” 
but only for a little while. Now it 
has been overturned, but the 
debt still stands. Recently, the 
Greek finance minister and the 
head of the Bank of Greece came 
to Washington to voice concern 
that the $250 million could be 
used to force the Greeks to re- 
main loyal to NATO and 
agreeable to American policy 
regarding Cyprus. 

What has all this to do with 
Rockefeller? Well for one thing, 
no one takes seriously 
Rockefeller’s protests that he has 
little influence at Chase 
Manhattan and that stories of 
his family’s wealth and power 
are a “myth.” Even the myth of 
wealth and power is potent. 
Helms (fearing that Rockefeller 
is too soft on Communists) and 
the left (antipathetic to 
Rockefeller’s hardline anti- 
Communism) have a mutually- 
agreed-upon suspicion that 
Rockefeller has been part of 
Kissinger’s intelligence and 
foreign policy operations. Where 
Kissinger wants detente, Chase 
Manhattan follows. It has bank- 
ing and financial relations with 
the Soviet Union and Red China. 
But where Kissinger wants trou- 
ble, Chase Manhattan assists. 
And Rockefeller, as it is pointed 
out, is a member of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board and 
some of his philanthropies have 
been recipients of CIA funds. 
Who can rule out the possibility 
that Kissinger has called on 
Rockefeller interests for help? 

Rockefeller, after all, has 
helped Kissinger before; he and 
his brothers sponsored the 
Kissinger studies which led to 
his present foreign policies. 
Kissinger and Rockefeller, with 
the help of Chase Manhattan 
and other men and institutions 
of similar wealth and power, 
have created a new organization 
— The Commission on Critical 
Choices for Americans — to 
provide millions of dollars for 
like-minded studies for future 
policies. Cag 
——— Please turn to page 20 
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RELIABLE SOURCE 


“What maggot of the media 
asked that?” 

—John J. Kerrigan 

of the Boston School 

Committee, responding to 

a reporter’s question 


GAS PAINS 


The natural gas companies 
have learned from the oil com- 
panies how to increase their 
profits. “The gas companies are 
applying for a 100 percent in- 
crease and/or the lifting of 
federal regulations. To back it 
up they are creating a shortage,” 
charges Mark Dyen, staff 
member of the Citizens Action 
Program on Energy. CAP is cam- 
paigning for fair rates for con- 
sumers and for public ownership 
of utilities. Dyen says, “This is 
going to be very much like the oil 
shortage. The gas companies 
want a substantial increase, like 
double, and we are at the end of 
the pipeline.” 

Natural gas is used in heating, 
cooking and in industry. A cur- 
tailment of supply could con- 
ceivably cause increased un- 
employment. Business Week 
(October 19) reports that Massa- 
chusetts will be hit with a 6.4 
percent cutback this winter. 
This means that the gas com- 
panies may not supply gas to 
new homes or other residences 
where it has been temporarily 
stopped. Gas will also be cut to 
consumers. Francis C. Allen, 
chief of the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s Natural Gas: Division 
states: “In a number of areas, we 
may well have to decide whether 
we want to shut down our fac- 
tories or cut off our homes.” 

Dyen adds, “We'll be hit hard 
this winter. No doubt about it.” 
The crisis will probably end as 
the oil crisis ended — with a stiff 
addition in price passed on to the 
consumer. In this case the 
utilities will be asking for the 
money. Boston Gas is currently 
getting rate increases and will 
get extra ones when the shortage 
occurs. Boston Gas is owned by 
the Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates, which also owns a big 
coal company, barges and 
pipelines. The supplier at the 
end of their pipeline is Gulf Oil. 
The gas crisis, therefore, is yet 
another benefit for the monopoly 
oil companies. 


COMIX 


Right-wing propaganda has 
been filtering into the comic 
strips on the back pages of the 
daily papers. In “Steve Canyon” 
in the Herald American, Steve’s 
wife, Summer, is pictured think- 
ing in a balloon above her head: 
“Ever since Watergate, people 
treat intelligence work as if it 
were a no-no! Which must be 
good news to the bad guys 
around the world who are 
waiting for the United States to 
crack!”’ Clearly, Nixon’s demise 
and the unemployment of the 


Guns & Butter 


py Sid Blumenthal 




















Plumbers have hampered Steve 
Canyon’s work. 

John Mitchell’s troubles have 
not stopped the law ’n’ order 
campaign in ““Mike Nomad and 
Steve Roper” in the Globe. 
Roper is the publisher of Con- 
solidated Publications, whose 
chief magazine is called “Proof.” 
Nomad is a truck driver for Con- 
solidated; he gets entangled in 
situations that Roper must in- 
vestigate. Recently Nomad fail- 
ed to report for work and Roper 
went to the police. The first cop 
says: “Your story fills in some 
blanks, Roper! There was a 
strange happening at the 
Fairgrounds tonight!” The se- 
cond cop says: “Yeah! Some 
freak shot out the tires of a 
volunteer traffic control car!”’ 


SMEAR 


Senator James Abourezk (D- 
S.D.), a leading opponent of fun- 
ding CIA covert operations, is 
the target of a smear campaign. 
Human Events, a right-wing 
weekly, charged on October 12: 
that Sen. Abourezk was duped 
by a notorious radical to follow 
the Moscow line on the Inter- 
national Police Academy, which 
trains the secret police for Chile, 
Brazil, South Vietnam, South 
Korea, Iran and other Free 
World nations. Apparently an 
Abourezk aide inserted material 
into a speech that appeared in 
Tricontinental, a Cuban 


magazine. The article, however, 
originally appeared in Com- 
monweal, a liberal Catholic 
magazine. Abourezk’s alleged 
gaffe was reported in the New 
York Times, Washington Post 
and put on the UPI wires. The 
impression conveyed was that 
here was another foolish senator. 

The author of the article in 
Tricontinental (which reprinted 
it) is Michael Klare, a graduate 
student of political science at 


“BU. Klare is associated with the 


North American Congress on 
Latin America and the author of 
War Without End, American 
Planning for the Next Vietnams 
(published in paperback by Vin- 
tage). Klare believes that the at- 
tack on Abourezk is an effort to 
stop his work against CIA covert 
action. Abourezk specifically has 
proposed an amendment to the 
Foreign Aid Bill to cut all fun- 
ding of the International Police 
Academy. Klare says: “It looks 
to me like Human Events is get- 
ting an assist from people in IPA. 
IPA agents are monitoring the 
press to see where the opposition 


‘is coming from. They are feeding 


data to this right-wing magazine 
to protect their work. The IPA, 
staffed by ex-FBI and CIA peo- 
ple, is still living in the heroic 
days of the ’50s. They have a 
natural sense of identification 
with a right-wing magazine like 
Human Events, which still 
believes in the international 


Communist conspiracy and still 
sees Moscow as the origin of all 
opposition to US policy. These 
people are really on the defensive 
now, especially since the dis- 
closures on CIA operations in 
Chile. They are looking for ways 
to deflect public concern.” The 
attack on Abourezk is expected 
to continue using the old-time 
red-herring technique — which 
is at least as old as Richard Nix- 
on. 


BOMBS AWAY 


The New England regional 
meeting of General Electric 
shareholders on October 22 was a 
smooth affair. GE presented a 
slide show of “energy saving 
products to fight inflation.” The 
most commonly asked question 
by shareholders was “When will 
our dividends increase?” A ques- 
tion about the B-I bomber (for 
which GE is scheduled to 
produce the engines) was never 
posed to the company’s officers: 
Natalie Shiras of the American 
Friends Service Committee and 
Scudder Parker of Clergy and 
Laity Concerned were not per- 
mitted to ask it from the floor. 
GE officiers have consistently 
refused to meet with them. The 
peace groups believe that the $50 
billion bomber, costing every 
person in the US $250, is an in- 
flationary waste. Sen. Proxmire 
(D-Wis.) has stated: “It is a 
public works project for the 
aerospace industry rather than a 
needed weapon for the defense of 
the United States.” GE, whose 
slogan is “‘Progress for People,” 
does not care to hear this. 


The current effort against the 
bomber is a letter-writing cam- 
paign to Congressman Thomas 
P. “Tip” O'Neill, who has voted 
for it in Congress. The peace 
groups will attempt to convince 
Tip that progress doesn’t include 
military porkbarreling. 


TICKER 


The Weather Underground 
claims to have stink-bombed the 
offices of the Boston School 
Committee on October 17. A 
communication received at the 
Phoenix states: ‘‘For the last 10 
years, the Boston School Com- 
mittee has been spreading fear 
and hatred of Black people. 
They are guilty of inciting the 
kind of racist violence we are 
now seeing every day in 
Boston’. . A good man is hard to 
find: in Marilyn Baker’s book, 
Exclusive, Catherine Hearst is 
quoted on daughter Patty’s kid- 
napping: ‘‘Whatever happened 
to the real men in this world, 
men like Clark Gable? No one 
would have carried my daughter 
off if there’d been a real man 
there”. . . . Novelty stores report 
a run on Dick Nixon masks for 
Halloween. All the supply houses 
sent out their last shipments 
weeks ago. A specter is haunting 
America.... 
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Rehabilitation in progress 
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Resident of a South End old-age project 


Positions Harden 
In the South End 


By Dianne Dumanoski — — 

The room is a dream of the old South 
End — before the rooming houses, the 
winos, the parade of immigrants, before 
the Panic of 1873, which started the South 
End’s roller coaster plunge from affluence 
and burgher respectability. 

From a mahogany pedestal, an 
alabaster statue of a young woman in a 
low-cut dress reminiscent of Marie An- 
toinette surveys the parlor full of Vic- 
torian antiques. Several museum-sized 
paintings fill the expanse of pale wall. A 
frosted glass-and-brass chandelier de- 
scends from a medallion in the middle of 
the high ceiling. All of the ornamental 
ceiling moulding and wainscoting is in- 
tact (or restored). An immense piano with 
carved legs and unornate music stand is 
stationed along one wall not far from a 
marble fireplace. Even the plants are ap- 
propriate to the period: ferns cascading 
from that uniquely Victorian piece of fur- 
niture, the fern stand. 

The only anomaly in the scene is the 
dreamer of this dream. David Parker is 
sitting on the blue-gray damask chaise 
longue in shirt sleeves and blue jeans. 

He is talking with a great deal of 
animation, even passion, about the future 
of the South End, a neighborhood fam- 
ous for its brick and brownstone bow- 
fronted townhouses. “‘Why isn’t low in- 
come housing being built on Beacon Hill 
or in the suburbs?” Parker asks. “Send 
some of the poor there. Why is all the low 
income housing dumped in the South 
End?” 

Parker’s questions are part of a bitter 
controversy that has been raging for over 
a year now in the South End, a controver- 
sy over housing and what kind of place the 
South End should become. 

There are, of course, others asking 
different questions. Like Mel King, a 
black, dashiki-clad state representative 
from the area. He asks why “poor folks, 
black and brown folks’ who have made 
their homes in the South End should be 
forced out now. “It was okay for these peo- 
ple to be here when some people [the new 
white middle class] did not think this [the 


‘£ 


South End] was a good place to be. It was 


okay then, but now we have a situation 
where people are saying it’s not okay for 
these people to be here.” 

The South End (not to be confused with 
South Boston) stretches from the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike Extension southward 
to Lower Roxbury. (Historically the 
South End stopped one block south of 
Massachusetts Avenue at Northampton 
Street, but urban renewal has confused 
the matter by including part of Lower 
Roxbury. in the South End Urban Renew- 
al Project. So politically, if not tradition- 
ally or nominally, Lower Roxbury north of 
Madison Park is now part of the South 
End.) To the east, the neighborhood is 
hemmed in by the Southeast Expressway 
and .Bradston Street, which lie just 
beyend Boston City Hospital and Albany 
Street. The neighborhood’s western boun- 
dary is formed by the Penn Central rail- 
road’ track running past Northeastern 
University and along the edge of the 
Fenway to Copley Square. In this area 
about ‘22,000 persons (3.4 percent of 


_Boston’s population) live. 


The last 10 years have seen dramatic 
change in the South End, physical change 
because of a massive urban renewal 
program, social and economic change 
which a recent Sunday Herald Advertiser 
celebrated with the headline, “Upper 
Middle Class Reclaims South End.” 

David Parker, however, is pessimistic 
about the prospects of this recent South 
End “renaissance.” He says it is in danger 
of being strangled by too much low and 
moderate income housing. “Goddamn it, 
I don’t want to live in lily-white suburbia, 
but I don’t want to live in Roxbury either. 
It’s planned ghettoization.” 

His neighbor and partner in combat, 
Herbert Zeller, agrees. ““The idea [of ur- 
ban renewal] wasn’t to tear down 
buildings and rebuild slums. The idea was 
to bring in new people and mix it up.” 
Zeller is sitting in a pale gold wing-back 
chair, and with his wire-rim glasses and 
hair parted down the middle, he suggests 
—___—_—_—————-Please turn to page 12 
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South Enders outside rehabilitated low-income dwellings on West Newton street 
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Orpheum Theater 


special guest stars 


GOLDEN EARRING 


PLUS GENTLE GIANT 


Nov. 3 
Music Hall a 
Special Guest Stars 


Tickets $4.50, 5.50, 6.50 
Available at box office, out- 
of-town, minuteman-soundscope 


AEROSMITH & Blue Oyster Cult are appearing at the Springfield 
Civic Center on November 3. 





Talking Politics 


Beautiful People 
Blackball Bellotti 





By Peter Lucas 

The beautiful people in Massachusetts 
politics do not want former Lt. Gov. Fran- 
cis X. Bellotti to be attorney general. 
They did not want him in 1966 and they 
do not want him now. But they may be in 
for a surprise. 

Their dislike for Bellotti is perhaps not 
based so much on what he stands for as on 
what he is or seems to appear to be. 

The beautiful people came out and said 
as much last week, when 75 of them en- 
dorsed Josiah Spaulding, his Republican 
opponent, at a press conference. 

The endorsement brought back 
memories of the bitter and controversial 
1966 campaign for attorney general 
between Bellotti and Elliot L. Richard- 
son. Some of the people — these 
Democrats and Independents who en- 


rank Bellotti: Unloved 





dorsed Spaulding — were witi: Richard- 
son in that contest. 

That was a fight in which Richardson 
used a last minute smear (later proven 
false) that in current political parlance 
would be called a dirty trick. But 
= won that contest, and Bellotti 
ost. 

Spaulding, the more liberal of the two 
(he is for abortion on demand, Bellotti is 
not; he is opposed to the death penalty, 
Bellotti is for it in certain instances), has 
been careful not to take the low road in 
this campaign. 

Even though that 1966 campaign was 
vicious, it did not stop people like John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Archibald Cox, 
Adam Yarmolinsky and others, all 
allegedly Democrats, from endorsing and 
supporting Richardson. Richardson, like 
Spaulding, is a member of the club. 
Bellotti is not. 

The marvelous double standard that 
some Cambridge liberals have never 
ceases to astound. 

The above-mentioned figures all earned 
money from Democratic politicians in one 
form or another, but they are not 
Democrats. Class and social elitism come 
first. 

No way is this better displayed than in 
the endorsement of Spaulding — a very 
white, very Anglo, very Saxon, very rich 
liberal Republican — over Bellotti. 
Galbraith again was in the forefront of the 
Spaulding endorsement. 

And then there was Lester Hyman, a 
name out of the political past. Not a 
very big name, but a name nonetheless 
(Hyman was present at the press con- 
ference. Galbraith was not). 

Hyman is now a successful Washington 
attorney with a voting address in western 
Massachusetts. He served briefly as chief 
secretary to former Democratic Gov. En- 
dicott Peabody in 1964. Bellotti, then 
lieutenant governor, defeated Peabody in 
the 1964 Democratic primary. Hyman ran 
for the Democratic convention endorse- 
ment for attorney general in 1966, and 
was beaten by Bellotti. 

Then, through the good offices of Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy, he was named 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, serving at the same time that 
Spaulding served as chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. 

At the Spaulding endorsement press 
conference, Hyman denied that he had 
any feud going with Bellotti and said that 
he was endorsing Spaulding because the 
GOP candidate was ‘‘a man of impeccable 
integrity.” Issues were not discussed. 

But, as is well known in political 
circles, Hyman was a bitter young man 
following that defeat in 1966 and, like 
many Peabody Democrats, he never 
forgave Bellotti for beating Peabody in 


1964 (as though Peabody had guber- 
natorial tenure.). 

At any rate, Hyman, now part of the 
political and social elite, endorsed 
Spaulding. Spaulding, who ran for the 
Senate against Kennedy (Hyman’s 
friend) in 1970, has been aiming his cam- 
paign toward Bellotti the man rather than 
toward the issues. 

At the press conference, Spaulding said 
that Bellotti was running for office ‘“‘just 
on an ethnic name and a party label.” 
This may or may not be true. Bellotti is 
an Italian-American and a Democrat. 
Spaulding is a WASP and a Republican. 

Who is the ethnic? 

Here is a list of some of the people who 
endorsed Spaulding: Gardner Cox of 
Cambridge, Mrs. David Crockett of 
Ipswich, Mrs. Pebble Gifford of Cam- 
bridge, wife of K. Dun Gifford (who is 
head of Massachusetts Common Cause), 
Russel Hansen of Lincoln, Mrs. Marion 
Schlesinger of Cambridge, Augustus 
Thorndike of Chestnut Hill, Bradford 
Trafford of Boston, Penelope Turton of 
Framingham, Edwin O. Proctor Jr. of 
Wellesley, Mrs. W. Ellery Sedgewick of 
Boston, and so on. 

Even though there was a Murphy and a 
Cohen thrown in, the names do not exact- 
ly bring to mind visions of the average 
working-class Democrat or Independent. 

It is the social elite we are talking about 
here; make no mistake about it. This is 
political noblesse oblige, a story about 
how it is good for us to vote for Spaulding 
and his backers because they are doing us 
an important favor. They are standing for 
office, offering themselves to us, and we 
must oblige them because it is good for us. 

At one point during the press con- 
ference, Spaulding complained that he 
had not been able to meet Bellotti in 
debate, even though the pair have met in 
debate three times. He said, too, that at 
times he found campaigning to be 
somewhat ‘embarrassing’? — having to 
ask people for money to run for office. 
But, of course, noblesse oblige dictated 


» that he run. 


What aled may be embarrassing is 
Spaulding’s interest in the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Hospital. He owns it. The 
hospital does business with the state, is 
the recipient of public funds and is 
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regulated by the Departments of Public 
Health and Public Safety.’ 

The hospital; by the way, has a finan- 
cial suit against the Department of Public 
Welfare pending for late payments. To his 
credit, Spaulding has said that he would 
place the hospital in a blind trust if he’s 
elected. But how blind is blind? The in- 
stitution presumably would still be collec- 
ting public funds for patients. 

Bellotti, because he received a $16,000 
fee from an insurance company when he 
was lieutenant governor, was worked over 
something fierce by the GOP and by 
Richardson in 1966. Richardson accused 
Bellotti of ‘‘moral insensitivity”’ 
(whatever that means in the rough and 
tumble of political life). Bellotti was, of 
course, exonerated, but only after the 
election. 

Spaulding, who owns a firm doing 
business with the state, is left alone. It’s a 
double standard: do what we say, not 
what we do. One is left to wonder how the 
Beautiful people would have reacted if 
Bellotti owned a hospital doing business 
with the state. 

What is at stake in this campaign and 
in this election is simple: the beautiful 
people in politics do not want Bellotti to 
be attorney general. He is not one of 
them, nor does he think as they do — 
which is why he will probably win. 
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Who Runs the Schools? That’s the Question 





By Dave O’Brian 

John Kerrigan has actually 
been booed at anti-busing 
meetings lately. Has our race- 
baiting school committee chair- 
man had a change of heart? Is he 
now a hardened integrationist? 
Or has the world merely turned 
upside down? 


None of the above. Kerrigan’s ~ 


popularity has slipped because, 
after all his harangues, all his 
segregationist pledges, all his 
playing on racist fears, the buses 
are rolling anyway. “The school 
committee has lost support,” 
theorized Dave Smith, “because 
it couldn’t deliver on the only 
thing it did for the last seven 
years.” 

Smith, a teacher at the 
University of Massachusetts, has 
been working for a long time 
toward abolition of the five-man 
at-large school committee, and is 
as close right now to seeing it ac- 
tually happen as any frustrated 
reformer has ever been. All it will 
take is a majority of “yes” votes 
for Question 7 on the November 
5 ballot in Boston. 

But the reform, by most es- 
timates, faces an uphill battle at 
best — mostly because it’s com- 
plex, understood by relatively 
few voters, politically entangled 
and — peculiarly — has received 
virtually no publicity. Short. of 
those few state-wide candidates 


at the top of the ballot who will 
shape our destinies for the next 
four years, it may be the most 
important choice facing parents 
of Boston school children in this 
or any other election. 

Question 7 reads as follows: 
“Shall the school committee 
which now consists of five 
members elected at large for 
terms of two years be replaced by 
neighborhood school councils 
elected by parents, teachers, and 
residents and by high school 
councils elected by parents, 
teachers, and students and by a 
decentralized school administra- 
tion and by a superintendent of 
schools appointed by the mayor 
with the approval of a city-wide 
advisory committee?” 

If the “tyes” votes prevail, the 
current school committee, when 
its term expires on December 31, 
1975, will go away and never be 
heard from again. That’s almost 
reason enough, by itself, to vote 
“ves.”” But the guarded op- 
timism of some of the plan’s sup- 
porters that the school com- 
mittee has been discredited even 
to the point where the anti- 
busing mothers of Dorchester, 
South Boston, Hyde Park, et al., 
are ready to vote against it, is 
probably not justified. 

The vocal leaders of ROAR 
(Restore Our Alienated Rights), 


which purports to represent the 
anti-busing sentiment, have 
been holding a series of 
neighborhood meetings at which 
they urge a “no” vote on the 
question. “Anti-busing people 
are opposed to it,” said Helen 
McDonnell of Dorchester, 
‘because we don’t believe in giv- 
ing the power to run the whole 
school system to one man [the 
mayor]. We like to elect the peo- 
ple we want to run our schools.” 

Of course the mayor, some 
say, is also an elected official. 
And again, the school com- 
mittee, by nearly any standard, 
is an utter failure. “But even if 
you agree that the present school 
committee has not done the 
job,” Mrs. O’Donnell said, “the 
answer is not abolishing it. The 
thing to do is elect different peo- 
ple to it.” 

The five-man at-large com- 
mittee, however, has been in ex- 
istence since 1906, and there is 
little evidence that “different” 
people will ever get elected to it 
unless its form is somehow 
altered. Boston’s Home Rule 
Commission observed that 10 of 
the city’s 22 wards have not 
received school committee 
representation in over 20 years. 
No black or Puerto Rican has 
ever served onthe committee. It 
has been dominated by Irish 


Catholic pols from the high- 
numbered wards, and the city’s 
voter registration patterns are 
such that one can easily ignore 
the blacks, the students — even 
the Italians of East Boston and 
the North End — and still get 
elected if one is running city- 
wide. 

So we’re all agreed, right? 
Change is essential. Many of the 
anti-busing leaders, Dave Smith 
says, have climbed aboard the 
reform bandwagon even though 
its plan is closely identified with 
Mayor Kevin White, the 
legislative black caucus and 
others who the anti-busing 
stalwarts see as the enemy. 
“Parents, for example, in Hyde 
Park,” Smith said, “are feeling 
schizoid. They recognize that the 
schools are crummy, a fact that’s 
more apparent now than ever 
before. But they also perceive 
correctly that by supporting the 
change they are aligning 
themselves with people they’ve 
been fighting on the busing 
issue. But, again, the school 
committee has lost stature with 
them.” 

For the record, the result of 
the school reform vote will have 
no immediate effect on the city’s 
busing woes, simply because 
Boston is under federal court 
order to desegregate its schools, 


and the courts will retain 
jurisdiction regardless of what 
happens November 5. If the 
reform wins, the school com- 
mittee, which was the original 
defendant in the NAACP 
segregation suit that led to bus- 
ing, will no longer exist, but by 
that time the court’s final busing 
stage will already have been 
mapped out and put into effect. 

The new “neighborhood coun- 
cils” that are created under this 
plan, however; would have 
authority within each school dis- 
trict over pupil assignment. 
That duty now goes to the school 
committee. Yet if the 
neighborhood councils start 
playing games with pupil assign- 
ment — as the school committee 
has been — the courts would sur- 
ely cry “foul.” 

But if the reform is victorious, 
Dave Smith theorizes that the 
change might be a powerful 
argument for Federal Court 
Judge W. Arthur Garrity to in- 
clude neighborhood residents in 
the planning of the pending city- 
wide “Phase 2”’ busing schedule. 
To that extent, then, concerned 
parents could find it to their ad- 
vantage to abolish the school 
committee and take at least 
some measure of the control over 
their children’s educational 

Please turn to page 24 
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“ELDORADO” 


ELDORADO, the most adven- 
turous album by the most 
adventurous group of the decade, 
is here today. And it won't be 
gone tomorrow, because 
ELDORADO is the first truly 
classic rock symphony—a logical 
progression from NO ANSWER, 
ELO Il and ON THE THIRD 

DAY. If you don't yet own an ELO 
album, ELDORADO is the 

place to go. Then go back and 


get the rest. 


Includes ‘‘Can't Get It Out Of My 
Head,” Boy Blue, Laredo 
Tornado, Poorboy, Eldorado, 


and much more. 
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The White House 
correspondent for CBS 
uncovers the fascinating 
behind-the-seenes story 

of the Nixon administration 
and the men who ran it. 


The Palace Guard 


by Dan Rather & Gary Paul Gates 


In this headline-making book, written with another outstanding 
newsman, Rather investigates how power is given, lost or assumed in 
Washington and, especially, in the White House itself. It is the little- 
known background of the Nixon Administration's way of finding and us- 
ing the men it needed for its purposes. 

We emphasize: this is not a Watergate book. For it does not tell what 
they did - Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Colson, Mitchell, and others of the 
gang — but how they got the power to bring it all off. In an extremely 
readable way, it illuminates these men and, in so doing, turns a vivid 


spotlight on Nixon himself. 


Harper & Rox, Publishers 


$8.95 
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Don’t Quote Me... 





By Dave O’Brian 

For those of you who caught The Can- 
didate on TV last Monday night, yes that 
was Mike Barnicle, in his pre-Globe 
days, who appeared briefly at the begin- 
ning and end of the flick as Robert Red- 
ford’s former law colleague. 

Barnicle served as ascript consultant 
for the picture and his cameo appearance 
sparked his meteoric rise in the wacky 
and wonderful world of show biz. Since 
that time, Barnicle has also appeared, 
sort of, in two other Redford films, The 
Way We Were and The Sting. I say “sort 
of” because his big scene in the Academy 
Award-winning Sting ended up, as they 
say, on the cutting room floor. 

The plot line in The Candidate was 
based on the California senate race 
between John Tunney and incumbent 
George Murphy, but the Redford 
character was actually a cross between 
Tunney and Gerry Brown, son of former 
Gov. Pat Brown. Gerry himself is a can- 
didate for California’s governorship this 
year. 

7 * * 

According to the latest American 
Research Bureau (ARB) ratings book, the 
Channel 7 evening news — which for a 
brief but exciting moment had surpassed 
the competition and was tops in the 
ratings — has now slipped back into se- 
cond place. 

Figures for the week of Sept. 25 show 
that from 6 to 6:30 p.m., WBZ-TV 
(Channel 4) leads the pack by a hair with 
a 15 rating and 28 percent of the audience. 
WNAC is a close second with a 14 rating 
and a 26 percent share, and WCVB-TV 
(Channel 5) has moved to within striking 
distance of the two of them with a 13 
rating and a 24 percent share. It’s the first 
time in recent memory that the three 
stations’ news programs have been 
bunched together this closely. 

But before anyone panics over the 
ratings shift and begins screwing up its 
news operation, let me offer one man’s un- 
informed opinion of Channel 7’s slippage. 
The novelty of Candlepins For Cash, the 
lead-in to the station’s early news, is 
simply and inevitably starting to wear off. 
The ratings bear this out as well. 

At 11 o’clock, by the way, figures for 
that same week indicate that WBZ 
retains its commanding lead (with 45 per- 
cent of the audience), WCVB is second 
(with 29 percent) and WNAC remains 
third (with a 21 percent share). 


x * - 


Newspapers in this town have 
traditionally been reluctant to write 
critical articles about companies that 
advertise in them regularly, so we watch- 
ed with keen interest the media coverage 
of the Massachusetts Public Interest 
Research Group (Mass. PIRG) press con- 
ference last week. 

The private consumer protection group 
disclosed its studies concerning alleged 
“bait and switch’’ techniques (see 
“Caveat Emptor: Hooked on Bait and 
Switch” in last week’s Phoenix) at these 
stores: Boston Furniture and Summer- 
field’s in Boston, National Radio and 
Television in Roxbury, Brooks in Cam- 
bridge, Max Okun, Okun’s and Pioneer 
Furniture in Springfield, and Sav-Mor 
and Bigelow Home Furnishings in Lowell. 

The Globe, to its credit, ran a complete 
page 3 story on the report and named all 
the companies — even those that adver- 
tise in the Globe. The Herald American, 
however, did not run a story at all, though 
the paper did send a reporter to the press 
conference. An unnamed Herald editor 
explained to Mass. PIRG’s Ron Bogard 
that the story was killed on the advice of 
the paper’s lawyers. He said it’s the 
paper’s policy not to report on such com- 
plaints unless the source is an official 
governmental agency like the attorney 
general’s office or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Some of the outfits in question 
advertise heavily in the Herald American. 

All three commercial TV stations 
covered the event, though one — Channel 
7 — did not name the furniture stores. 
The best, most complete TV report was 
done by Channel 4’s consumer specialist, 
Sharon King. 


* * * 


Four demonstrators walked into ABC’s 
Washington studios last Tuesday night 
while the evening news was being aired, 
interrupted Howard K. Smith and 
attempted to make a statement concer- 
ning the British treatment of political 
prisoners in Northern Ireland. They were 
seen on camera and heard briefly before 
the network switched to New York, where 
Harry Reasoner took over. In reporting 
the incident that night, Channel 5’s Jack 
Hynes called it “‘proof that there is more 


than one advantage to having two 
anchormen.” 


* *~ *~ 


Tim Leland, assistant managing editor 


of the Globe, has been named Editor of 


the Sunday Globe and Tony Spinazzola, 
who had held that title, will be his assis- 
tant. Editor Tom Winship explains that 
the move will make the Sunday paper 
“more cohesively”’ managed. Spinazzola, 
he said, will retain his jurisdiction over all 
the feature sections, but Leland will 
supervise the over-all product. 

Plans are, Winship said, for a 
“repackaging”’ of the Sunday paper. One 
source says that the Globe has sought 
redesign suggestions from people at News- 
day, the extraordinarily successful Long 
Island tabloid. The Globe is also about to 
inaugurate a weekly pull-out tabloid arts 
and entertainment supplement. Is the 
Globe, then, turning into another 
Phoenix? 

* . * 

Bosarts, the new monthly arts journal 
put out by Polyarts hustler Robert Gor- 
don, sent out complimentary press in- 
vitations to a Halloween bash it is plan- 
ning. “You, or a member of your staff,” it 


wapoqiety j],) 


Bob Gordon 





read, “are invited to attend this festive 
event free of charge, because Bosarts 
believes: the press should take.care of its 
own. (Emphasis ours.) a 

. , RR a” 2-2 i oe 

And all employees of the State Rate- 
setting Commission have been ordered to 
report. “any. press contacts’ to their 
superiors. Let’s plug those leaks, boys. 

* a * 


The New York Times is the paper of 
record, allright. Now if only the paper 
could get over its inhibitions about repor- 
ting what people say with the actual 
words they use. Last Friday, Grace 
Lichtenstein wrote on continuing racial 
difficulties at Madison High School in 
Flatbush, which has been integrated for 
ten years. Ms. Lichtenstein reported that 
one white student at the school had joined 
the cheerleading squad because “ ‘it 
wouldn’t look good for this neighborhood’ 
if the Boosters were dominated by blacks, 
whom she referred to with a racial 
epithet.” 

* * * 

Channel 4’s sportscaster, Len Berman, 
did not get a single vote in the “Male 
Chauvinist Pig” category of our recent All 
Star TV News Team poll. That’s because 
the polls closed before he made his sexist 
suggestion that CBS’s use of a woman 
football announcer is a ‘‘bad idea” 
because it will turn off so many male 
pigskin fans. 

7 * 

Whatever happened to Arnold 
Zenker? a reader asks. Zenker, who has a 
great television career behind him, is a 
practicing attorney in Boston and doing 
well, I trust. But he has not been able to 
get show business completely out of his 
blood. 

The Carol Nash modeling agency has 
run ads in Ad East, a trade journal, 
proclaiming Zenker’s availability to do 
“on camera’”’ work or “voice-overs” in TV 
commercials. As a result, his voice may be 
heard in a half-dozen radio spots, mostly 
for banks, and he appears as well in TV 
commercials for Kennedy’s. 

Zenker was a CBS executive but got 
that ‘“‘big break” in the early ’60s when he 
replaced Walter Cronkite during a strike 


~by on-caméra people. He first came to 


Boston as.a._Channel 4 newsman and was 
later picked up by the new Channel 5 as 
host of From A To Zenker, of which the 
less said the better. 
* . * 


Marianne Partridge, copy chief for 


Rolling Stone, is the leading candidate for ° 


the job as next Real Paper editor. 
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Blowing the Whistle on Bait and Switch 





By Sharon Basco 


Inner-city residents are being 
bilked by the furniture industry, 
according to a study released last 
week by the Massachusetts 
Public Interest Research Group 
(Mass PIRG), a consumer and 
environmental action group. 

Nine of 10 stores surveyed in 
Boston, Lowell and Springfield 
were found to be employing one 
or more illegal sales tricks, 
described as follows: 

e Bait and Switch is a 
scheme whereby the store adver- 
tises a bargain (three rooms of 
furniture for $188, for example) 
as bait to lure in low-income con- 
sumers. The $188 set is then 
represented by the store as junk, 
soiled sticks of plastique piled up 
in a corner. After a glance at the 
“bargain,” the disillusioned 
customer is led to a_ higher- 
priced set of furniture. 

e Relay salesmanship takes 
over here. Switched to high- 
priced (yet still low-quality) fur- 
niture, the customer realizes he’s 
in over his head. The price 
originally quoted to him may be 
four times the amount he’d in- 
tended to spend. Reminded by 
the salesman that he can pay on 
time, the customer still 
hesitates. At this point, a second 
salesman is introduced to the 
customer as a manager or buyer, 
a higher-up who can swing a 


, One of the stores in the MassPIRG study 





special deal on the costly fur- 
niture. He offers a cut rate. 
“You'll be saving two hundred 
dollars on this deal,’’ the second 





TCB Presents 


IN CONCERT 


November 17th 
Boston Music Hall 
One Show Only 9 PM 


Tickets 4.50, 5.50, 6.50 
Tickets Available at Box Office, Ticketron 


salesman may recite to the 
customer who has been switched 
from the $188 “bargain” to a 
$700 set, then offered a $500 
arrangement. “‘You’ll never see a 
bargain like this again.” 

e Product misrepresenta- 
tion may be the very reason a 


customer actually believes he is . 


getting special treatment from 
the management. His “cherry” 
bedroom set may be laminated 
plastic, but he believes it’s wood. 
His “Spanish” living room fur- 
niture is manufactured outside 
the limits of any Spanish- 
speaking nation, but he is led to 
believe otherwise. Unaware that 
he is purchasing low quality 


materials, the customer may 
agree to pay up to four times the 
wholesale value of the furniture. 

Of the 10 stores surveyed over 
a period of nine weeks, only 
Sriberg Furniture Co., Roxbury, 
was found to be completely 
honest with its customers. 

On the other hand, two other 
Boston stores, Summerfield’s 
(on the edge of Southie) and 
Brook’s (in Cambridge’s Central 
Square) were regularly using the 
three sales ploys, according to 
PIRG. PIRG is suing both stores 
for return of the purchase price 
of furniture allegedly mis- 
represented to their researchers 
and to a student who paid over 


-* 


z 
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$1200 (including finance 
charges) for furniture that PIRG 
claims was worth about $300. 

Bob Gaines, a PIRG staffer 
who headed up the research for 
the furniture fraud project, told 
the Phoenix he tried to purchase 
the three rooms for $188 fur- 
niture bargain advertised by 
Brook’s Furniture store. They 
wouldn’t sell it. They 
recommended higher-priced 
sets, Gaines said, but when he 
insisted that the $188 set was ex- 
actly what he needed they refus- 
ed to sell. 

‘‘Disreputable furniture 
retailers undermine our free 
market economy by deceptive 
advertising, fraudulent mis- 
representation, inadequate dis- 
closure and downright lies,” 
Mass PIRG Director Ron Bogard 
said last week. “These commer- 
cial practices have resisted our 
most sophisticated consumer 
protection laws and_ inflicted 
grievous economic loss on 
thousands of unsuspecting 
customers.” 

“‘Now it’s up to the Attorney 
General,” Bob Gaines added, 
“and also to the Federal Trade 
Commission to take it from here 
... to take action against these 
stores.” 

PIRG recommended that 
newspapers — including the 
Boston Herald, Boston Globe, 
Springfield Daily News, and 
Springfield Union — stop prin- 
ting advertisements from the 
stores named as violators in the 
study “... until the stores can 
demonstrate that they are not 
acting in violation of consumer 
protection laws,” according to 
PIRG Staff Attorney Jonathan 
Souweine. 


See “Don’t Quote Me” for 
media reaction to the PIRG 
study. 
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THE WIZARD OF ATLANTIS HAS 


SCARY STEREO 


PRCES SO 0 LOW Irs FRIGHTENING! 





HARVARD SQUARE 


ELECTRONICS LIST SALE 
2 HARMAN KARDON 75 + 
(OPEN BOX) $430. $289. 
2 HARMAN KARDON 900 + 
(OPEN BOX) 
1 PHASE LINEAR 400 
(OPEN BOX) 
1 SONY TA 1130 (OPEN BOX) 
1 JVC VN 700 (OPEN BOX) 
2 PIONEER SX 828 (NEW) 
1 SHERWOOD 7050 (NEW) 
4 SHERWOOD 7100A (NEW) 
1 SHERWOOD 7200 (NEW) 
1 SONY TA 1130 (NEW) 
1 SONY ST 5055 (NEW) 
1 SONY STR-7045 (NEW) 
3 HARMAN KARDON 75+ 


(NEW) 


SPEAKERS 

2 JBL L26 DECADES (OPEN 
BOX) 

2 KLH 23 (NEW) 

2 BOSE 901-1 (USED) 


TURNTABLES 

2 PE 3015 (OPEN BOX) $150. 
3 BSR 260 (OPEN BOX) 75. 
3 BSR 310 (OPEN BOX) 85. 
3 BSR 510 (OPEN BOX) 105. 
5 PE 3015 (NEW) 150. 


TAPE DECKS 

1 TANDBERG TCD 300 
(OPEN BOX) 

1 TEAC 220 (NEW) 

1 TECHNICS RS 277 (NEW) 

1 SONY TC 121-A (NEW) 
MISCELLANEOUS 

1 TEAC AN-80 (OPEN BOX) 


SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 
BRAINTREE 


ELECTRONICS 

1 KLH30 COMPACT (DEMO) 

1KLH34COMPACT (DEMO) 

1 ONKYO TX 555 (DEMO) 

1 SHERWOOD 7200 (DEMO) 

2 SHERWOOD 7100A 
(DEMO) 


SPEAKERS 

1 pr. HARMAN KARDON 20: 
(DEMO) 

1 pr. AER 38+ (DEMO) 

1 pr. BOZAK TEMPO! 
DEMO) 

1 pr. KLH 32 (DEMO) 

1 pr. DYNACO A-25 (DEMO) 


TURNTABLES 

5 PE 3015 (NEW) $150. 
2 PE 3015 (DEMO) 150. 119. 
1 PE 3012 (DEMO) 110. 90. 


KENMORE SQUARE 


ELECTRONICS LIST SALE 
2 ONKYO TX555 (NEW) $400. $325. 
1 SONY STR 7055 (NEW) 430. 375. 
1 SHERWOOD 7200 (NEW) 360. 299. 
2 SHERWOOD 7100A (NEW) 240. 199. 


TURNTABLES 
1 AR YA (USED) 
1 GARRARD ZERO 100-C 


TAPE DECKS 

2 TANDBERG TCD 300 
(NEW) 

1 TANDBERG TCD 300 
(DEMO) 


1 ADVENT 202 (DEMO) 
1 TEAC 140 (OPEN BOX) 


190. 
360. 


430. 


$156.ea $125.ea 
180. ea 99. ea 
476. pr. O00. pr. 


$400. 
250. 199. 
325. 275. 
120. 99. 


$170. $139. 





SALE 
$299, 
225. 


LIST 
$400. 
320. 
400. 325. 
360. 299. 


240. 199. 


$120. pr. $ 75.pr. 
140. pr. 99. pr. 


300. pr. . 250. pr. 


150. pr. 99. pr. 
178.pr. _ 99. pr. 


$125. 





$ 79. 


$110. 
125. 


200. 


$325. 
298 
163 


$400. 


400. 
Eo 


ATLANTIS HF-FISALE 


TAKE YOUR EARS TO THE HI-FI WIZARD AT 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


HARVARD SQUARE, 38 BRATTLE ST. 661.3100 
KENMORE SQUARE, 536 COMM. AVE, 266-1300 
PRUDENTIAL, 811 BOYLSTON ST, 261-2788 
ALLSTON, 1092 COMM. AVE, 731-5700 











AY \we N 


PEABODY 


ELECTRONICS 

1 SHERWOOD 7200 (DEMO) 
1 ONKYO TX 666 (DEMO) 

1 ONKYO TX 555 (DEMO) 

1 PIONEER SX 727 (DEMO) 

1 PIONEER SX 525 (DEMO) 
2 SHERWOOD 7100A (NEW) 


SPEAKERS 
2 BOSE 501-II (USED) 
2 LARGER ADVENT 
UTILITY (USED) 
1 pr. KLH 31 (DEMO) 
‘pr. PIONEER PROJECT 
100 (DEMO) 
1 pr. KLH 6 (DEMO) 


TURNTABLES 
4 PE 3015 (NEW) $150. 
1 BSR 260 (DEMO), 75. 
1 PIONEER PL 12 D (USED) 


400. 
240. 


‘$150. ea. 


139. ea. 


LIST 


400. 
260. 


107. ea. 
90. 


260. pr. 


120. 





SALE 


$119. ea. 


89. ea. 
75. 


150. pr. 
99. ea. 


$125. 
39. 
90. 





PROVIDENCE 


ELECTRONICS 
2 HARMAN KARDON 
75 + (1 DEMO, 1 NEW) 
1 KLH 34 COMPACT (DEMO) 
3 SHERWOOD 7100A (NEW) 
1 PIONEER SX 525 (DEMO) 
1 PIONEER SX 424 (DEMO) 
2 ONKYO TX-555 (1 DEMO, 
1 NEW) 


SPEAKERS 

2 EPI 90 (DEMO) 

2 EPI 602 (USED) 

2 KLH 33 (USED) 

2 ALTEC LANSING 890C 
4 AER 38+ (NEW) 


TURNTABLES 

1 DUAL 1229 WITH BASE 
(DEMO) 

1 PE 3015 WITH BASE (DEMO) 

3 PE 3015 (NEW) 


TAPE DECKS 
1 WOLLENSAK 8050A (DEMO) $220. 
1 ADVENT 202 (DEMO) 130. 


319. 
240. 
260. 
200. 


400. 


600. La 


260. 
150. 
150. 


$430. 


119. 
125, 


$150. 
99. 





wiDairg ay] — youn 


MAKE US AN OFFER ON ANY BOWMAR CAL- 


CULATOR AT ANY ATLANTIS SOUND STORE, 


AND SEE HOW FRIGHTENINGLY LOW WE’LL 


GO! 


WORCESTER, 328 MAIN ST., 757.7700 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 261 THAYER ST. 831.1900 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 31 BROADWAY, 772.0000 





1092 COMM. AVE. 


ELECTRONICS LIST 
2 SHERWOOD 7100A 
$240. 


(NEW) 
1 HARMAN-KARDON 75+ 

(DEMO) 430. 
1 SHERWOOD 7200(DEMO) 360. 
1 HARMAN-KARDON 800+ 

(DEMO) 500. 
1 TECHNICS SA 6400X 

(DEMO) 
1 ONKYO TX 666 (DEMO) 
1 ONKYO TX 555 (DEMO) 


SPEAKERS 

4SMALLERADVENTS .- 
(USED) 

2 LARGER ADVENT 
WALNUTS (OPEN BOXES) 

2 EPI 150 (OPEN BOXES) 


TURNTABLES 

1 BSR 310 A/X (DEMO) 

1 DUAL 1229 (USED) 

2 PHILLIPS 212 (OPEN 
BOXES) 


TAPE DECK 
1 ADVENT 201 (USED) 


400. 


$74. ea. 
150. ea. 
$85. 
260. 
200. 


$300. 


121. ea. 


SALE 
$199. 


289. 
299. 


449. 


399. 
299. 


$64. ea. 


99. ea. 
125. ea. 


$49. 
150. 


175. 





FRAMINGHAM 


ELECTRONICS 

2 SHERWOOD 8900A 
(DEMO) 

1 PIONEER QX-949 (USED) 

1 PIONEER SX-525 (DEMO) 

2 PIONEER SX-424 (DEMO) 

1 SHERWOOD 7200 (DEMO) 

1 ONKYO TX-555 (DEMO) 

5 SHERWOOD 7100A(NEW) 


SPEAKERS 

2 BOSE 90III (USED) 

2 LARGER ADVENT 
WALNUT (DEMO) 

2 LARGER ADVENT 
UTILITY (DE 

6 AER 38+ (NEW 


TURNTABLES 
PHILLIPS 212 (DEMO) 

1 PIONEER PL 12 D (USED) 
8 PE 3015 (NEW) ». 

9 PE 3012 (OPEN BOX) 110. 
4 DUAL.1216 (NEW) i | 
5 BSR 610 (OPEN BOX) 130. 


TAPE DECKS 
1 JVC 1450 (DEMO) 
1 TEAC 3300-S (DEMO) 


121. ea. 


107. ea. 
140. pr. 


$230. 
700. 


$200. \ 
120. , 
‘150. ~ 


99. ea. 


89. ea. 
99. pr. 


$175. 
90. 
125. 
90. 


33 


$185. 
600. 





PRUDENTIAL CENTRE 


LIST 
$200. 
400. 
360. 


430. 
400. 
140. 


ELECTRONICS 

1 KLH 34 (DEMO) 

1 JVC VN900 (DEMO) 

1 SHERWOOD 7200 (DEMO) 

2 HARMAN KARDON 75+ 
(DEMO) 

2 ONKYO TX-555 (DEMO) 

1 PIONEER SA-5200 (USED) 


SPEAKERS 
2 KLH 38 (DEMO) $150. pr. 
2 EPI 90 (USED) 90. ea. 


TURNTABLES 

1 MIRACORD 660H (DEMO) 
1 PE 3015 (DEMO) 150. 
2 PE 3015 (NEW) 150. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1 TEAC AN-60 (OPEN BOX) 

1 KENWOOD KSQ-20 
(DEMO) 


$100. 


SALE 
$149. 
299 


299. 
289. 


325. 
99. 


$ 99.pr 
79. ea. 


$ 99. 
125. 
125. 


$ 75. 


ALL SALES FINAL. 


STORES ALSO IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND. 


FRAMINGHAM, 248 WORCESTER RD, ROUTE 9 EAST, 879-6550 
WASHINGTON, D.C, VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 


PEABODY, 10 SYLVAN ST, 531-8888 
BRAINTREE, SOUTH SHORE PLAZA, 843.2600 


Atlantis Sound 
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South End 


Continued from page 5-- 
a 19th-century portrait. 

Parker, a college-graduate car- 
penter, and Zeller, an architect, 
are part of the migration of mid- 
dle- and upper- middle-class 
young professional types who 
have flocked to the South End 
and its lovely and relatively 
cheap Victorian townhouses in 
the last decade. 
part, the new middle class settl- 
ed in the northwest part of the 
South End, on the downtown 
side of Tremont Street. 
Fashionable Union Park on the 
other side of Tremont is a 
notable exception. But as the 
price of shells has soared (a 
“shell,” for the benefit of inin- 
itiated, is a gutted building) 
from a few thousand to $25,000 
and $30,000 — if you can find 
one — some young people, 
Parker and Zeller among them, 
began venturing across Tremont 
and southward toward Roxbury 
to find affordable townhouses. 
Only the recent squeeze in the 
mortgage market has slowed the 
steady spread of the middle 
class. 

Now, in the twilight of urban 
renewal (just one victim of Nix- 
on’s new federalism), some mid- 
dle-income people like Parker 
and Zeller are worried that the 
South End will not become “the 
kind of neighborhood we thought 
it would be.” Though they insist 


For the most _ 


a 


ey 


Children of the South End 





they would like an economic and 
racial “mix,” it is clear they 
would like to see many more 
private homeowners like 
themselves come in and rehabil- 
itate the old townhouses. How- 
ever, the two see this hope cloud- 
ed by low and moderate income 
housing. “It’s spreading like a 
cancer,” Parker exclaims. 


Despite the growing numbers 
of middle- and upper- middle-in- 
come residents, the large major- 
ity of South Enders is still poor, 
significantly poorer than the city 
as a whole. 45 percent of the 
neighborhood’s housing is 
already subsidized, but housing 
advocates say this is far from 
enough. In the ’60s, many in the 


South End were displaced by ur- 
ban renewal. Now most of the 
displacement is the result of 
private development, which is 
happening now and will 
probably continue even after ur- 
ban renewal is pronounced 
“finished.”’ Moreover, despite 
the renewal and new construc- 
tion, there are many people still 





A SOUND 


BARGAIN 
FROM TDK. 


that’s perfect for just about every type of listening. 


Buy one TDK D 
cassette, in 60- or 
90-minute lengths, and 

well give you the second 
for half price. That amounts to a 
25% discount on a package of 
what is probably some of the world's 
finest audio tape for the money. 
Asa matter of fact, TDK D has a broad dynamic range 


So come on in and look for this special discount 


two-pack. And once you can hear 
those beauties in your machine, 


youll know youve got 
one heck of a bargain. 


iT DIK. 


Wait till you hear 
what you ve been missing. 





living in slum conditions. It’s 
only fair to provide for these peo- 
ple, argues Mel King, who says 
those living in the South End in 
1966 did not vote for urban 
renewal for other people. They 
voted for it because they wanted 
better housing, schools and 
parks for themselves. King has 
promised to fight to see that 
those who want to stay can. 

The diverse collection of 
groups working for low-income 
housing shares this sentiment. 
The housing advocates include 
tenants’ organizations, social 
service agencies, churches and 
others concerned with the poor 
and minorities. Many of the 
spokesmen are articulate pro- 
fessionals (often white and mid- 
dle class) trained in the areas of 
planning and housing. 

But Parker and Zeller (who, 
like Woodward and Bernstein, 
are often referred to as one enti- 
ty) are determined that there 
should be no more subsidized 
housing. Last winter, they form- 
ed Citizens for a Balanced South 
End to carry on their cause. Just 
how many middle-class whites 
the group speaks for is hard to 
judge, but Parker and Zeller now 
claim the support of most of the 
10 or so homeowners-oriented 
neighborhood associations in the 
South End. Though several of 
the disputed subsidized 
developments are not far from 
Parker and Zeller’s West Con- 
cord Street townhouses, it clear 
that the low income housing 
issue worries homeowners in 
other parts of the South End as 
well. 

What’s at the root of this con- 
flict has been variously describ- 
ed as “‘a battle for the turf,” “a 
fight between the haves and 
have-nots,” “between the old 
South Enders and new South 
Enders,” and as “class and race 
warfare.” No matter what you 
choose to call it (none of the 
labels tells it all), beneath all the 
accusations and rhetoric that 
has erupted from both sides the 
conflict cuts to the quick of the 
South End community. 

It is the kind of discord that 
could arise only in the South 
End, which is unlike any other 
“neighborhood” in Boston. First 
of all, it is not a neighborhood in 
the Boston sense. It lacks the 
ethnic and cultural homogene- 
ity of the North End and South 
Boston. 

The South End you see in 
Union or Chester Park along 


_ Massachusetts Avenue sprang 


into being in the 1850s. On land 
only recently reclaimed from the 
harbor, affluent Boston expand- 
ed outward from the downtown 
in attractive rows of high- 
stooped, bow-fronted town- 
houses built around spacious 
avenues or intimate, iron-fenced 
squares. It was, for a while, 
“the” place to go. The Panic of 
1873 and development of the 
newer, more fashionable Back 
Bay are two reasons the South 
End never made it. 

The flight of ‘‘the better 
people’’ is recorded in two 
famous. Boston novels. The 
father of the hero of John P. 
Marquand’s The Late George 
Apley was one of those who 
deserted the Back Bay: 

Shortly before he purchased in 
Beacon Street, he had been 
drawn, like so many others, to 
build one of those fine bow-front- 
ed houses around one of the sha- 
dy squares in the South End. 
When he did so nearly everyone 
was under the impression that 
this district would be one of the 
most solid residential sections in 
Boston instead of becoming, as it 
is today, a region of rooming 
houses and worse. You may have 
seen those houses in the South 
End, fine mansions with dark 
walnut doors and beautiful 
woodwork. 

What drove the old Brahmin 


‘to flight was this: 


I remember the exclamation 
that he gave when he observed 
the brownstone steps of the 
house across the street. ““Thun- 
deration,”’ Father said, “‘there is 
a man in his shirt sleeves on 
those steps.”’ The next day he 
sold his house for what he had 
paid for it and we moved to 
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Beacon Street. Your grandfather 
had sensed the approach of 
change; a man in his shirt 
sleeves had told him the days of 
the South End were numbered. 

The nouveau riche and social- 
ly gauche protagonist of William 
Dean Howells’s The Rise of Silas 
Lapham lives in a house on what 
is now called Chester Park, a 
house he had “bought very cheap 
of a terrified gentleman of good 
extraction who discovered too 
late that the South End was not 
the thing and in the eagerness of 
his flight to the Back Bay threw 
in his carpets and shades for 
almost nothing.” 

Many of the bow-fronts 
became rooming houses after the 
Panic of 1873, and by the close of 
the century the South End was 
not only a low rent district but 
also the center of a settlement 
house movement which 
ministered to the waves of im- 
migrants. Just 50 years after it 
was built, the South End was of- 
ficially considered a slum. One 
study from that period is entitled 
The City Wilderness. The area 
was frequently described as the 
home of five percent of the city’s 
population and 95 percent of its 
problems. It became infamous as 
Boston’s Skid Row. 

But the South End also gave 
shelter to the new immigrants — 
the Greeks, the Lebanese, the 
Syrians and many others — who 
settled in little ethnic neighbor- 
hoods. In this century came the 
blacks, Chinese and Puerto 
Ricans. In all, 40 minority 
groups found homes in the South 
End, creating a community of 
staggering diversity. The pattern 
of ethnic pockets survives to this 
day in some parts of the area. 

When Urban Renewal like 
some new religion hit Boston in 
the early "60s, the South End 
was an obvious target for the 
holy war against slums and 
blight. The South End was poor, 
old and decaying. Between 1950 
and 1960 the population had 
dropped from 54,000 to 33,000 
and the banks were refusing 
mortgage money. No mortgage 
money meant no repairs, no 
repairs meant more decay and 
even dimmer prospects for 
mortgages. (The bankers’ Catch- 
22 of course continues today in 
some of the city’s other neigh- 
borhoods. ) 

In 1966, the South End and a 
part of Lower Roxbury became 
the largest urban renewal project 
in the country, over 500 acres. 
Like most urban renewal 
programs, its goals were grand 
and ambitious. It would 
‘‘provide an economically, 
socially, and racially integrated” 
community, “protect and ex- 
pand the city’s tax base, arrest 
economic decline, and by 
stabilizing property values, 
protect private investment.” 
Since bad housing was one of the 
biggest problems in the South 
End, new housing was promised 
‘‘within the income re- 
quirements of the community”: 
3300 new low and moderate in- 
come units. The old brick and 
brownstone townhouses would 
gain a new lease on life through 
rehabilitation. Three-quarters of 
them needed it. 


Today, some of the urban 
renewal goals seem in conflict. 
With the return of the middle 
class to create that “economic 
mix,” property values and rents 
have soared in some parts of the 
South End. And though at least 
75 percent of South Enders still 
fall within the income limits for 
public housing (a scale ranging 
from $4500 maximum for one 
elderly person to a $9100 for a 
family of 10), a good part of the 
South End is no longer a low rent 
district. The great hope of re- 
habilitation has also vanished. 
With the original BRA cost es- 
timate of $3000 per apartment, it 
appeared possible to rehabilita- 
tate for working families. Yet 
because of unrealistic estimates 
and inflation, rehabilitation now 
costs three times that figure. 
Without some subsidy like a rent 
supplement, most South Enders 
cannot afford this renewed hous- 
ing. Which brings us back to the 
question of subsidized housing 


and Parker and Zeller. 

In Parker’s Victorian parlor, a 
large map of the urban renewal 
area is spread out on the oriental 
rug. “It’s impacted!” Parker ex- 
plodes, pointing to areas colored 
red, yellow and green on the 
map. He is talking about hous- 
ing, not wisdom teeth. The red, 
he explains, signifies housing 
developments in predominantly 
black Lower Roxbury; the green 
is scattered rehabilitation done 
by a black development group 
(Tenants Development Coopera- 
tion) for low and moderate in- 
come families; the yellow is 
family and elderly housing sup- 
ported by a Puerto Rican com- 
munity group. The townhouses 
of Parker and Zeller are sur- 
rounded by colors. — 

The two talk as if they were 
under siege and fighting for their 
lives. They see the low and 
moderate housing they have 
been fighting as part of a 
deliberate and cynical con- 
spiracy on the part of “paid 
professional agitators,’’ 
politicians and the leadership of 
the BRA and the city to make 
the South End, particularly their 
part of the South End, “a dum- 
ping ground” for the minority 
poor and federal funds for sub- 
sidized housing. 

The BRA’s project director for 
the South End, Matthew Currie, 
protests his innocence. ‘“We’re 
doing something for both sides,” 
he says. He describes the hous- 
ing controversy as “10 to 15 per- 
cent bigotry and 85 percent mis- 


understanding. As a_ political 
matter, there will not be a lot of 
low income housing, because the 
programs are dying.” 

A few blocks away from Parker 
and Zeller homesteads, the 
Emergency Tenants Council is 
headquartered in a rehabilita- 
ted townhouse on West Newton 
Street. This is the Puerto Rican 
development group that grew out 
of a tenants’ movement in the 
late ’60s. It has been a special 
object of Parker and Zeller’s 
anger. Luz Cuadrado, the direc- 
tor of ETC, shakes her head in 
disgust. ‘Those crazy people,” 
she says of her enemies. “This 
group is an extreme group. Some 
of their statements are 
irrational.”’ Others, she says, are 
“lies.” 

Cuadrado is a young native- 
born Puerto Rican trained as a 
professional planner and 
economist. She came to Boston a 
few years ago to teach at Boston 
College, became involved in 
ETC and finally quit teaching to 
work full-time on ETC housing 
developménts. (She also serves 
as chairman of the citizens’ ad- 
visory council to the BRA on ur- 
ban renewal. More about this 
later.) 

ETC is now developing the 
largest urban renewal parcel in 
the city, 15 acres in the heart of 
the South End. Parker and 
Zeller contend that the area is on 
its way to becoming another 
Columbia Point or Pruitt Igoe 
(an infamous St. Louis housing 

Please turn to page 14 
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project that made national news 
when parts of it were dynamited 
in an effort to alleviate over- 
crowding). The two also resent 
the creation of what they term 
“an ethnic enclave,” saying it’s 
not their idea of an ethnic, 
economic and racial mix. 

In the eyes of many 
professional planners, however, 
ETC’s work is considered a 
triumph of community develop- 
ment. The group has rehabilita- 
ted and manages over 200 
apartments in the old brick 
townhouses for elderly persons 
and low and moderate income 
families. A new family housing 
development named “Viviendas 
La Victoria” (Housing Victory) 
will start this fall. 

A new elderly housing tower 
now rises in the middle of the 
large vacant wasteland which is 
ETC’s development area. The 
201-unit tower has recently 
started renting to the low income 
elderly, who must pay no more 
than 20 percent of their incomes. 
Ninety percent of the occupants 
from the South End had 
previously been living in sub- 
standard housing. 

The tower is not exclusively 
for Puerto Ricans, Luz Cuadrado 
explains in answer to Parker and 
Zeller. In fact, very few Puerto 
Ricans will probably live in it 
because of that community’s ex- 
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One image of the South End: Bow-fronts in Union Park 





tended families. ETC may be a 
Puerto Rican developer, but 
“we're building for the com- 
munity... and this neighbor- 
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hood was integrated with lots of 
elderly.” The names of those 
who have already moved into the 
tower recall the immigrant 
history of the South End: Ortiz, 
Campbell, Kim, Walsh, Jeffer- 
son, Sarkisian, Landucci. The 
tenants in ETC-rehabilitated 
housing on West Newton Street, 
Cuadrado says, are one third 
black, one third Puerto Rican 
and one third white. 

“If you want to talk about 
ghettos,” Cuadrado counters, 
“you should talk about white 
ghettos. Neighborhoods that 
were largely black and Puerto 
Rican are now white ghettos. 
That’s the reality.” She is talk- 
ing about areas like Waltham 
Street or certain parts of Tre- 
mont Street where private re- 
habilitation and market rents 
have attracted mostly white 
middle-class renters. 

The conflict in the South End 
was perhaps inevitable, but 
specific events and personalities 
have polarized parts of the area 
and made the controversy par- 
ticularly bitter. One of these per- 
sonalities is Douglas Zook. Like 
Parker and Zeller, he is a young 
newcomer. A Worcester native, 
he came to the South End as a 
college student, dropped out and 
stayed to become an activist and 
advocate for the poor (though he 
and his wife lead a middle-class 
life in their attractive, moder- 
nized South End apartment). 
With aggressive flamboyance 
and radical bombast, Zook has 
questioned the right of the mid- 
‘dle class to come to the South 


End at all. Should South End 
housing go to “young marrieds 
from the suburbs or the people 
that have been here’? He is 
credited with having labeled the 
influx “the brass doorknob set.” 

Parker and Zeller say it was 
Zook’s attack which spurred 
them into organizing their 
Citizens for a Balanced South 
End. And South Enders on both 
sides of the issue agree that Doug 
Zook hasn’t hurt the Parker- 
Zeller effort to win support in the 
white middle class. Zeller says 
laughingly that he is going to put 
a brass doorknob on his front 
door just to mock Zook. But 
despite acknowledged problems 
with Zook’s style, Martin Gopen, 
a longtime activist in the South 
End, defends him. ‘‘He’s right on 
the issues and that’s what 
counts.” 

Of late, Zook has been conduc- 
ting a crusade against the largest 
private developer in the South 
End, Mark Goldweitz. 
Goldweitz, a young Harvard 
graduate who himself lives in the 
South End, has rehabilitated 
about 50 buildings which he 
leases at market rents ($175 and 
up). Zook views Goldweitz as a 
symbol of those economic forces 
that are driving the poor and 
working class out of the South 
End. His goal is to make the 
South End an _ uncomfortable 
place for developers like 
Goldweitz. A part of that effort 
includes an expose on 
Goldweitz’s activities entitled 
“A Community Report and Call 
for Action Against the South 


End Empire of Mark R. 
Goldweitz.’’ Goldweitz called 
the report “untrue, ludicrous. . . 
and also stupid.” He insists he 
isn’t forcing anybody out of the 
South End. “All, well, almost 
all” of the buildings he has done 
were burned-out or vacant 
shells. What he says he’s done is 
create housing where there was 
none. 

Many, including Matthew 
Currie, praise Goldweitz’s work. 
“He’s a damn sensitive, good 
developer. He’s done excellent 
rehab, first class. Him cast as 
the bogey man,” he continues, 
“is interesting.’ But Zook and 
other low income housing ad- 
vocates contend that Goldweitz 
has some moral responsibility to 
provide for the poor majority of 
the community. 

Goldweitz says he is concerned 
about low income housing and 
tried to create it. Efforts to build 
elderly housing or to obtain sub- 
sidies have failed, he says, 
because of the federal freeze on 
housing money. He adds that it 
is unrealistic to expect him to 
subsidize low income tenants out 
of his own pocket and still pay 
his mortgage, which he says has 
been suggested. 

The Parker-Zeller vs. Zook 
confrontation came about when 
all of them wound up in June of 
1973 on the citizen advisory 
board to the BRA for urban 
renewal, called SEPAC. (The 
South End is a jungle of 
acronyms; this one stands for 
South End Project Area Com- 
mittee.) The history of SEPAC is 
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a story in itself. Suffice it to say 
that it is a powerful and con- 
troversial body which has never 
been able to please all of the peo- 
ple all of the time — or even 
some of the people some of the 
time. 

The SEPAC elections that 
summer were no exception. 
Some of the white middle class- 
homeowners were replaced by a 
slate of people representing 
tenants’ groups and social ser- 
vice agencies outspoken in their 
support of low arid moderate in- 
come housing. The election 
alienated many of the middle 
class. As one homeowner in the 
Ellis neighborhood put it, 
SEPAC is “a load of zealots. 
They’re destructive people. I 
utterly despise what they stand 
for.” She noted that many in the 
new group are paid professionals 
in the social service area. 
“They’re in it for themselves.” 

The bombshell which really 
split the South End apart came 
that fall. Zook proposed a resolu- 
tion stating that SEPAC would 
not approve anything relating to 
housing unless that housing were 
25 percent low income. The 25 
percent applied to private home- 
owners as well as to 
developments. SEPAC passed 
the resolution. 

For many homeowners, like 
the woman in the Ellis 
neighborhood, this was the last 
straw. She owns her house with 
another woman, earns a modest 
living and is not a member of the 
South End’s chic champagne- 
ball set which surfaces 
periodically in the Globe’s socie- 
ty pages. “I think a lot of people 
felt they’d been pushed around 
too long by those bastards. 
We’ve heard too often, ‘you’re a 
middle class white snob’. 
They’re not going to push us one 
step farther!”’ She doesn’t con- 
sider herself a racist (as housing 
advocates claim their opponents 
are). ““My only requirement of 
my neighbor is that he doesn’t 
dump garbage, that he doesn’t 
set the house on fire, and that he 
doesn’t attack me when I go out. 
There are some people who are 
not on that level of con- 
sciousness.” 

How many other white mid- 
dle-class homeowners feel this 
way it hard to measure. Luz 
Cuadrado and others contend 
that people’s fears of the poor, 
and minorities are being ex- 
ploited. Robert Casper, a hous- 
ing expert for the South End 
Neighborhood Action Program 
(a social service agency), claims 
to have seen Parker and Zeller in 
action in his own neighborhood. 
‘You can play on people’s 
racism. That’s something they 
have tried to do.” But Casper 
goes on to say that Parker and 
Zeller have made some good 
points about design and 
maintenance in subsidized hous- 
ing. Some of the relatively new 
subsidized developments have 
never been properly landscaped 
or finished. Scrub grass now 
grows on scattered piles of dirt 
that are supposed to be lawns. 
Some units already have broken 
or boarded windows. In some 
places, garbage is strewn 
everywhere. 


“I’m not happy about what’s 
happening either,’’ Casper says. 
“But something has to be done 
to house people.’’ Maintenance 
problems are “‘no reason not to 
build housing.”” Why, Casper 
asks, don’t people like Parker 
and Zeller sit down and try to 
help solve these problems? He 
doesn’t think they will be solved 
without the support of the mid- 
dle class. 

Parker and Zeller start, 
however, from a different 
assumption. They see these 
problems as an insoluble and in- 
evitable consequence of putting 
too many poor people together. 
Parker says the only thing to do 
is disperse them. 

Such remarks anger Bob 
Casper. “Maybe they [the poor 
and working class] don’t want to 

o.”’ He resents talk about mov- 
ing people “around like chess 
pieces.” 

The Citizens for a Balanced 
South End have tried to stop two 


different housing developments 
in court, basing part of their 
argument on the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act. But, the 
suits have not been welcomed by 
some members of the en- 
vironmental community. 
Michael Ventresca of the Mass. 
Forest and Park Association is 
furious about this kind of “ex 
ploitation”’ of environmental 
concerns. ‘“‘The use of the 
National Environmental Policy 
Act by the Citizens for a Balanc- 
ed South End distorts the true 
purpose of the act and 
perpetuates the idea that en- 
vironmentalists are elitists.’’ He 
considers the complaint against 
Concord Houses, a development 
planned for a site very close to 
Parker and Zeller’s townhouses, 
to be “clearly racist.” 

The threat of legal action has, 
however, been partially 
successful. Though Parker and 
Zeller lost the first suit, they 
may get some of the things they 
want from the suit against Con- 
cord Houses via an out-of-court 
compromise with the developer. 
Their goal, they say, is to force 
all subsidized housing built in 
the South End to have market 
rents as well. They would also 
like to see the tenants of this 
housing contribute to the “racial 
balance” of the neighborhood. If 
most of the neighborhood is 
black, the developer should seek 
out white tenants. Federal Hous- 
ing law, however, prevents any 
discrimination on the basis of 
race when tenants are selected. 

The Citizens are now con- 
templating a third suit against 
an ETC rehabilitation program 
for low and moderate income 
familes. Parker and Zeller are 
particularly upset about this 
project because they believe 
some Of the buildings should 
have gone to private individuals, 
against whom, they contend, the 
BRA discriminates. 

Into the middle of all of this 
controversy last spring came a 
BRA report on housing in the 
South End, part of its prepara- 
tion for closing shop in the neigh- 
borhood. Inevitably, it pleased 
no one. 

The report said not only that 
the BRA had met its goal for new 
low and moderate income hous- 
ing, but that it had surpassed it. 
Nevertheless, the need for low 
and moderate income housing 
will persist in the South End as 
“private market pressures con- 


tinue to dislocate low income 
families.”” But, the report con- 
tinued, there was very little more 
the BRA could do. Federal funds 
had dried up and moreover, what 
little money is available 
probably wouldn’t go to the 
South End because it had in the 
past received the lion’s share. 

The BRA report prompted a 
counter-report by SEPAC which 
is not yet out. SEPAC started by 
holding a summer-long series of 
formal hearings. The witnesses 
ranged from BRA and HUD of- 
ficials to community residents. 
SEPAC director Michael Kane 
hopes the report will solve one of 
the biggest problems throughout 
this debate, a lack of solid 
statistics about what kind of 
place the South End is and what 
its housing needs really are. 

A further response to the hous- 
ing controversy has been the for- 
mation of yet another South End 
group, The South End Citizens 
Association, composed of liberal 
moderates seeking to combat the 
polarization in the community. 
Joshua Young, a SEPAC 
member, says he is as troubled 
by the split within the communi- 
ty as he is about the housing 
issue itself. 

So report begat report and 
groups begat still more groups. It 
is no accident the South End is 
described as the most highly 
organized neighborhood in the 
city 

But for all the sound and fury, 
the fate of the South End will 
probably be determined by 
forces outside the community 
itself — by the federal govern- 
ment, the state, city hall, the 
banks and the real estate 
market. At this point it is even 
unclear where the funds are com- 
ing from to finish the renewal 
project, which has left parts of 
the South End looking like War- 
saw after the Blitzkrieg. The 
South End Urban Renewal Pro- 
ject has already cost twice the 
original $30 million estimate; 
$30 million more is needed to 
complete the essentials. This 
year, however, HUD is giving 
only $35 million for all of the 
renewal projects in the city. 

For the rest, the BRA is look- 
ing to revenue sharing, which 
has replaced the urban renewal 
and housing programs. This 
money comes in a lump sum and 
the city must decide how to use 
it. Just over $30 million is 
budgeted for the city and no one 


knows yet if any of it will go to 
urban renewal. 

Indications at City Hall are 
that the South End will not be a 
top priority. The South End has 
already received more federal 
funds than other neighborhoods 
in the city. 45 percent of its hous- 
ing receives one form of subsidy 
or another. But the South End is 
also poorer than most other parts 
of the city, the housing ad- 
vocates argue. Its median family 
income in 1970, $6122, was $3000 
less than the city average, lower 
than that of any area except the 
Campus High School area of 
Roxbury. 40 percent of its pop- 
ulation earned $5000 or less in 
1970. Unemployment was 50 per- 
cent higher than the city as a 
whole. Statistic can be piled on 
statistic, but statistics are not 
politics. 

Yet even if some sort of ad- 
ditional housing assistance is ob- 
tained, many who know the 
South End are fatalistic about 
its future. Sooner or later, they 
say, the middle class will inherit 


the South End (or at least a large 
part of it). Those who are 
fighting for low and moderate in- 
come housing feel they are in- 
volved in a holding action 
against the inevitable forces of 
the private real estate market. 
Nevertheless, they continue to 
hope that something will cause a 
turnabout. 

The only dissenter from this 
gloomy forecast is developer 
Mark Goldweitz. The middle 
class migration will slow down 
markedly in the future, he says, 
because of tight and expensive 
mortgage money, the shortage of 
buildings and high rehabilita- 
tion costs. The South End will 
become neither a “Georgetown” 
nor a totally low income area. 
“The greatest fears of both 
groups,” he predicts, “will not 
occur.” 

But the predictions and 
prophecies have little to do with 
those who must face the day-to- 
day problems in the South End. 
For them, the struggle is far from 
over. 
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1 BLOCK FROM B.U. ON MBTA LINE, Cor. of 850 Commonwealth Ave. 
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But just in case... MICHELIN X mis steel belted 


radial snow tires 


Michelin X m +S Radial Snow Tires of security that Michelin X M+S 
make tracks where ordinary snow Radial Snow Tires give you. See 







tires fear to tread. Their unique them today. Michelin X m+s the 
radial construction and flexible steel ultimate in radial snow tires! A must 
belt put more tread on the road for if you need snow tires, and you're on 
sure traction and safe stops. radials now. For all domestic as 

You owe yourself that extra margin well as imported cars 


Can They Be Studded For Extra Icy Roads? Of Course! 
Be prepared for heavy snow! 
See XM+S at your Michelin Radial Tire Specialist 












MICHELIN SALE PRICE 
AMERICAN CARS IMPORTED CAF 


SALE TYPE SALE PRICE F.E.T. SIZE TYPE SALE 
175x13 XM+S $46.98 + $2.13 145x13 XM+S $3 
185x14 XM+S $52.32 + $2.47 165x13 XM+S $4 
195x14 XM+S $56.89 + $2.68 135x15 XM+S $2 
205x14 XM+S $64.24 + $3.05 155x15 XM+S $4 
215x14 XM+S $69.29 + $3.24 165x15 XM+S $4 
205x15 XM+S $70.59 + $3.21 185x15 XM+S $4 
215x15 XM+S $75.20 + $3.44 

225x15 XM+S 2.51 + $3.57 

230x15 XM+S 1.16 + 74 








W®RLD TIRE CO; 


Top of the Worid Vailues-Down to Earth Prices-For 3 Generations 
Location: Between M.I.T. and the Museum of Science 
- Near Lechmere and Hotel Sonesta 
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WHEELS 


\IGETHER 


R WINTER 


w falls and the wind blows no one should be caught with 
in bad shape. Especially you! All over greater Boston 
s of places to go for all your car needs. Don’t wait until 
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UR CAR READY 
LONG, SNOWY, 








COLD [snow Tires 


Featuring 
GOODYEAR 
TIRES 












| our 
regular prices I 


with ——- | 
this ad I ENGINE 











782-4777 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
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Tom and Ray are Back! 


HACKERS} || 


*With this ad, Rand 
HA McNally Road Atlas 49c 
No purchase necessary 


2 SHOPS IN 1 





A great Auto Repair Shop, Cambridge 
and a DO-IT-YOURSELF 864-5660 
SHOP. One Union Square 
31 Landsdowne St., Camb. Somerville 
Between M.i.T. & Cent. Sq. 666-0610 
354-8610 Domestic, Foreign & Custom 


exhaust, shock, 


brake & front end MIDAS 





FRE ame 


inspection 





nh 
MUFFLER \ 
swoes. 


omputer Electronic Wheel 
Balancing 


2501 Mass. Avenue 














WHAT ABOUT THE BODY? 


The Symphony Car Wash. 


On Westland Ave., right around the corner from Symphony Hall. 
Monday thru Saturday 8:00-5:30. Sunday 8:00-1:00 PM. 


Pp 


with this coupon. 





Our special hot wax will leave your car looking more brilliant 
than you've probably ever seen it. And having it done is a 
brilliant idea for another reason, too: Protection. 
Best of all, bring us this coupon and we'll hot wax your car, free. 
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IMPORTED CARS 

TYPE SALE PRICE F.E.T. 
XM+S $32.09 + $1.31 
XM+S $40.29 + $1.68 
XM+S $27.34 + $1.19 
XM+S $40.37 + $1.69 
XM+S $46.32 + $1.92 
XM+S $47.88 + $2.39 


{ O 85 Commercial Ave. 
*| Cambridge, Ma 02142 


-For 3 Generations Tels. 547-6847 


VI ow @ 

















Auseum of Science 547-6848 
and Hotel Sonesta 547-0800 
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by skilled mechan 
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20 HOURS-TUES.& WED., 
OCT. 29 & 30 


BEAT the CLOCK 











NE 





\ BRAKE OVERHAUL 


Install linings and rebuild 
qingrase all 4 wheels, arc 

inings, turn drums, install 

W return springs, repack front 
bearings and inspect system. 














































C78-14| 29.08 | 32.28 /2 07 | 
£78-14| 30.20) 33.65|2 24 








» I » ALL 
AMERICAN CARS 
» (except luxury) 





























¢ Maps of 
184 major cities 


by RAND McNALLY 




























BOSTON STORE ONLY 972 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


FIRESTONE STORE 








Open Evenings, Mon.-Fri., 87, Sat. 8-5 277-8480 
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For and About Women 


Debunking the Myth of the Happy Housewile 





By Karen Lindsey —— 

In the late 1960s, women from 
various political, cultural, and 
economic backgrounds came 
together to create a movement 
based on the startling premise 
that all women, whatever their 
race or class, constituted an op- 
pressed people. The media 
snickered; the more accom- 
modating radical groups added a 
perfunctory ‘and women” to 
their list of oppressed peoples; 
and the orthodox left (as well as 
some black and third-world 
groups) dismissed the women’s 
movement as a middle-class 
phenomenon that was at best 
irrelevant and at worst 
dangerous to the work of the 
‘real’? revolution. But the 
women persevered and built the 


foundations of what some of us 
see as the strongest and most im- 
portant political movement in 
the country today. 

Because of their efforts, many 
other women began to unders- 
tand the dynamics of their own 
lives in terms they had never 
thought of before. We came to 
realize, as many 19th-century 
socialists and feminists had, that 
marriage and the nuclear family 
are not natural inevitable 
situations, but politically op- 
pressive institutions that keep 
women subservient to men. We 
also began to see the political 
basis of experiences hitherto 
viewed as being socially or 
culturally oriented. This was es- 
pecially true in the realm of sex- 








uality: rape would no longer be 
considered simply an excessive 
display of male libido, but a 
political crime, and women’s 
sexual dissatisfactions came to 
be recognized as part of an entire 
system that ignored or negated 
our needs because they were seen 
as irrelevant or contradictory to 
the needs of men. And we learn- 
ed that in every area of our lives, 
from the office to the bedroom, 
we were being controled by a 
patriarchy. 

This knowledge has been less 
easy to deal with than it might at 
first have appeared to be, and I 
believe that that early, painful, 
exhilarating flash of awareness 
has for many women faded into 
self-doubt — with the concomi- 


tant danger of self-denial. Like 
the American working class, 
women have been trained to 
believe that we are not op- 
pressed, that our society actually 
treats us quite well. Working- 
class people of either gender are 
likely to blame their economic 
frustrations on some amorphous- 
ly defined “rich guys’ (but not 
“capitalists’), or on other op- 
pressed peoples — “the ‘niggers’ 
or the ‘faggots’ are taking over 
everything.” 

We women, however, avoid 
facing our oppression by blaming 
ourselves and each other: a 
woman is raped because she 
“asked for it”; an unmarried 
woman who is pregnant has “had 
her fun” and now must “pay for 








WOLFSCHMIDT SCHMILE #188-THE LIBERATED MAN 





WELL, MISS 
/ SUPERIORITY, 
I HAVENT BEEN 


STANDING AROUND 
ALL MY LIFE JUST 
WAITING FOR YOU 


TO COME ALONG 


 LKNOW YOUR TYPE. 
“YOU THINK YOU CAN 
TURN ANY GUY'S HEAD 
WITH YOUR FEMALE 
CHAUVINIST SWEET 
TALK. YOU THINK A 
GUY WILL GO TO 
PIECES JUST BECAUSE 
YOU'RE BEAUTIFUL 
ANO VOLUPTUOUS. 


YOU RE NOT 

ONLY HANDSOME 

YOU'VE GOT ~ 
BRAINS TOO. 


I'M A LIBERATED MAN. 


YOU KNOW, I'VE 
— BEEN WAITING 
ALL MY LIFE 
FOR SOMEONE 
LIKE YOU To 
COME ALONG, 


Start somethin 
with Wolfschm:; 


A vodka and tonic, 

a martini, a bloody mary, 

a screwdriver. Or anything else 
you have in mind. 


Wolfschmidt 


Genuine Vodka 





’’ Feminists (as well as others) 
ee this attitude of course 
for what it is: a tactic through 
which the oppressor lightens his 
own workload by training us to 
be each other’s and our own psy- 
chological overseers. But even as 
we repudiate this manipulation, 
we are vulnerable to it — the 
process is too deeply ingrained in 
our psyches to vanish complete- 
ly, at least in our generation. 

With this terrible heritage of 
self-doubt, it is remarkable that 
feminist activists have had the 
courage and determination to 
maintain the integrity of our 
movement. In the struggle to ex- 
plore and define our oppression 
(an oppression so thorough and 
so historically rooted that I 
doubt whether any woman or 
man can yet comprehend the full 
extent of it), we are constantly 
faced with the need to re- 
evaluate the process by which we 
will achieve our goals. Criticisms 
from men — even oppressed men 
— have usually been easy to ig- 
nore, but in the past two or three 
years, black, third-world and 
working-class women, both in- 
side and outside the movement, 
have voiced increasing dis- 
satisfaction with its direction, 
similar to the objections some 
lesbians had already raised. 
Much of their oppression, they 
felt, was being ignored by more 
affluent feminists (and also by 
young, counterculture feminists 
without the responsibility of 
children), who had the time and 
the freedom from financial 
pressures to worry about theories 
of oppression. While we were 
dreaming of destroying the 
nuclear family, they were faced 
with the immediate job of sup- 
porting one. 

This demand of less affluent 
feminists for a voice in the move- 
ment is a necessary and positive 
development. Feminism, after 
all, is based on women’s fight to 
have their own realities 
respected and acknowledged, 
and the last thing we need is to 








Feminist 
Calendar 





Monday, Oct. 28 


Women’s Center. 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge; 354-8807: Pregnancy and 
abortion counseling, Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
2-8 p.m.; Sat. 12-4. Call 547-2255. 

WBCN: Women’s Show, 6:30 p.m. 

COPE, 2 Hanson St., Boston; 627-6748: 
Post-abortion rap groups. 


Tuesday, Oct. 29 
DOB, 419 Boylston St., Boston; 
1592: Lesbian rap, 7:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Oct. 30 

New Bedford Women’s Clinic, 347 
Country St.; 999-1070: Halloween party. 
Call for information and reservations. 

DOB: Lesbian mothers’ rap, 7:30 p.m. 

WTBS-FM (88.1): The Majority 
Speaks, .7 p.m. 

BU Women’s Center, 185 Bay State 
Road, Boston; 353-4240: Staff meeting, 
4:30 p.m. All women welcome. 


Thursday, Oct. 31 


WBUR-FM (90.9): If A Woman 
Answers, 8 p.m.; The Gay Way, 9 p.m. 
Women's Center: Lesbian meeting, 8 


p.m 
Friday, Nov. 1 

Theatre Workshop. Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston; 482- 
4778: “Firesticks,’ a feminist play; Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday evenings at 8 
p.m. Call for information. 

Women’s Center: All-women’s dance 
at Charles St. Meeting House, 70 Charles 
St., Boston. Entertainment by Women 
Disc Jockeys. Starts at 9 p.m. A $2 dona- 
tion is requested 


Saturday, Nov. 2 


Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St.: 
Second Annual Women's Health 
Conference, sponsored by Boston YWCA 
and the Women’s Community Health 
Center. Register at 9 a.m. for workshops 
on voluntary sterilization, self-help, rape, 
women’s health issues, etc. 

WBZ-FM: I Am Woman, 9:05 a.m. 


Sunday, Nov. 3 

Boston YWCA: Second day of 
Women’s Health Conference. There will 
be panel discussions with women from 
several women’s health facilities. 

WCAS-AM: Open Doors, 9:30 a.m.; 
Closet Space, 10:30 a.m. 

WRKO radio: Generation, with China 
Altman, 9 p.m 

Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St.; 
6050: Women’s basketball, 2 p.m 
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repeat the left-wing, © radical- 
intellectual error of having a few 
people tell the others what their 
priorities should be. At the same 
time, it seems that for some of us 
this demand is clashing with an 
unfortunate mixture of middle- 
class liberal/radical guilt and 
that deadly but inevitable un- 
easiness we still have about fac- 
ing our own oppression. There is 
a very real danger that some 
women in the movement will 
begin to deny that middle- and 
upper-class women are op- 
pressed. Taken to any extreme, 
such a denial can destroy the 
movement. There is a far greater 
danger, of course, that this will 
happen to women who, while 
feminists, are not actively in- 
volved in the movement and 
therefore lack the reinforcement 
of other feminists. But such 
women’s beliefs do affect the 
movement and influence its 
direction. 

. We can prevent this from 
happening by constantly remin- 
ding ourselves and each other 
that our job is to expand the 
work of feminism, never to sub- 
stitute one area of struggle for 
another. Obviously, with 
limitations on our own time and 
energy, each of us has to choose 
her priorities. But while it’s sen- 
sible to confine ourselves to 
working on one or two political 
activities, we must constantly be 
on guard against confining our 
political analysis as well. We 
cannot allow anyone — men, our 
sisters, ourselves — to trap us 
with the old ploys once used 
against us. The “Jackie-Onas- 
sis-isn’t-oppressed”’ school of 
anti-feminism (remember Ralph 
Bunche?) has to be met head on. 
As soon as we find ourselves say- 
ing, “Well, no, she isn’t op- 
pressed ...,” we’re in trouble. 
It is crucial that we remember to 
differentiate between the fact of 
oppression and the relative 
severity of its manifestations. 
The ‘‘career girl’ with a creative 
and well-paying job suffers less 
than the factory worker or typist 
who does drudgery for low wages. 
But she can still be raped or 
beaten by her husband; she may 
still be forced to choose between 
a family and a career; and she 
still may lose the privileges she 
has if she poses too strong a 
threat to the male power struc- 
ture. 

As for the “happy housewife” 
— that lady who spends her days 
in cheerful conversation with the 
little man in her toilet tank and 
whose worst suffering is the 
knowledge that her husband’s 
shirt collar is dirty — if that 
myth hasn’t been shattered, a 
reading of the Houseworker’s 
Handbook, a brilliant little work 
edited by Betsy Warrior and Lisa 
Leghorn of the Cambridge 
Women’s Center, should do 
away with it once and for all. 
This anthology of various 
political and practical analyses 
of the realities of the 
“housewife”’ ’s life prove that the 
homemaker (far from being the 
privileged little lady whose hus- 
band toils nobly to keep her in 
Pucci gowns) is a sometimes- 
glorified slave who provides 
necessary services that she isn’t 
paid for and whose economic 
comfort and survival depend on 
her husband’s whims. Still, to 
the woman who must work all 
day and then go home and take 
care of her family, the role of 
full-time housewife might 
appear enviable indeed. And she 
might very sensibly desire the 
range of choices she sees 
available to women whose race 
or class status offer them more 
mobility than she has. 

Certainly we must deal with 
the fact that some women have 
more privileges than others. But 
it is essential to remember that 
even the best of our choices is 
between more or less comfor- 
table modes of oppression, not 


between oppression and 
freedom. The nryth of the 
“liberated woman” is an ex- 
tremely dangerous one, created 
by the male power structure and 
fostered by the media to con us 
into accepting our condition. 
This is not to suggest that less 
privileged women shouldn’t do 
everything they can to gain more 
personal comforts — the less suf- 
fering we have to put up with the 
better — but it does mean that 
we have to recognize the limits of 
anything we get within the ex- 
isting sexist structures. To quote 
from the Houseworker’s Hand- 
book: ‘“The actions taken around 
various specific issues are a 
necessary tactic.... Whether 
the issue is abortion, self- 
defense, child-care centers, 
equal pay, wearing pants [to 


work], or something else, [it] is 
valid so long as it represents an 
aspect of the oppression of 
women, and serves as the begin- 
ning of a deeper analysis. .. . 
These steps are a necessary 
prelude to any radical change in 
society only if they increase the 
awareness women have of their 
oppression so that they will de- 
mand that not only the symp- 
toms of this oppression be done 
away with, but also its source.” 
I think that the women’s 
movement is strong — stronger_ 
than some of us in it may realize. 
We can, and will, refuse to make 
a false choice between honoring 
each other’s struggle and our 
own. The old traps are always 
waiting for us. But in my opinion 
we are strong enough — and wise 
enough — to avoid them. 


39 Winier St. in downtown Boston. 
(Upstairs from Edwin Case Shoes.) 








$135.00 





‘TENSION BREAKERS! | 


@ FOR THAT TIME WHEN YOU 
NEED AND DESIRE WARM, 
SOOTHING, PERSONAL 
COMFORT 


@ INDIVIDUAL WATERBED 
COMPONENTS OR COMPLETE 
WATERBED FLOTATION 
SYSTEMS - 

- AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


AWARE FURNISHINGS - 926-1188 
Mon.-Sat. 12-8 P.M. @ 11 Spring St. © Watertown ~~ 
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The wine that goes well with ever 
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boston 
33 newbury st. 
267-5100 


lexington 
5 merian st. 
862-9802 





john dellaria 


presents 


the slide cut 


only at 


Continental Coiffures 


boston 
629 comlith. ave 
262-8750 


amherst 
26 main st. 
253-9293 


randolph 
95 n. main st. 
963-9700 


newton 
74 langley rd. 
527-8155 


danvers 
4 high st. 
774-9737 


newtonville 
332 walnut st. 
527-9600 


framingham 
191 concord st. 
879-6951 
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Just come to Tweeter’s Halloween party. At 
Tweeter’s Harvard Square store. Anytime from 
8 to midnight this Thursday, Halloween night. 


If you do, the first thing you'll notice is that all 
our sales peor’ : have been transformed into 
monsters. You. .i get to meet Frankenstein, 
Dracula, the Wolf Man, the Phantom of the 
Opera, Mr. Hyde and many others. 


But don’t be frightened. They just want to 
show you a good time. So they'll play any 
stereo system you'd like to hear. Sell you any- 
thing you’d like to buy at monstrously low 
Halloween party prices. 

Plus they'll serve you goblets of Tweeter’s 
special Halloween punch — a potent concoc- 
tion which just happens to be Wolfman’s 
favorite drink. There'll also be apple cider. 


And you can bob for apples. The apples will 

be marked. Sink your teeth into one of the right 
ones and you'll win yourself a pair of 
headphones. 


But the most fiendishly exciting part of the 
evening will come when Mr. Hyde gives away a 
pair of castle-shattering EPI 90 speakers, 
valued at $180, to the person wearing the best 
costume. So by all means, wear the most 
frightening and outlandish thing you can come 
up with. Second and third prizes will be given 
away, too. A pair of Koss Pro 4AA 
headphones and a pair of Audio Technica 
AT701 headphones. 


Tweeter’s Halloween Party. All treats and no 
tricks. At Tweeter’s Harvard Square store. 
See you there, Quasimodo. 


Peelgy. 


Harvard Sq., 102 Mt. Aubum St. 492-4411. 
Brockton, 849 Belmont St. (Rt. 123 off Rt. 24) 583-5146. 
And now in the Chestnut Hill Mall. 738-4411. 


And for amazing deals on demos and the like. go to 
Tweeter’s Hi-Fi Outlet. 163 Amory St. at B.U. 
(near Ski Market) 731-5300. 


Bullets 
Police and 
Hollow Nose 


The Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts and the national 
ACLU at a joint press conference 
last week condemned the grow- 
ing use of hollow nose bullets by 
police departments in Massa- 
chusetts and across the nation 
and announced action that could 
lead to the establishment of 
state standards for ammunition 
used by local police and to the 
banning of hollow nose bullets. 

CLUM will sue the Massa- 
chusetts State Police and those 
local police forces which are us- 
ing hollow nose bullets. Legisla- 
tion is being drafted for filing in 
Massachusetts and in other 
states that would ban the use of 
hollow point. ammunition. Both 
the ACLU and its Massachu- 
setts affiliate will begin a con- 
certed effort to convince gun and 
ammunition manufacturers to 
begin serious research and 
development into weapons that 
would stop and knock down, 
rather than continuing the trend 
of developing weapons that 
cause massive wounding and 
almost certain death. 

** * 

A report on the use of weapons 
and ammunition by Massachu- 
setts police departments has 
been issued by the 
Massachusetts Research Center, 
3 Joy Street, Boston. The 
Center’s report is based on 
responses from 163 police 
departments throughout the 
state. 








Rocky 


Continued from page 3 

The men, corporations and 
banks under Rockefeller’s 
leadership have reached with 
their grants, their loans and their 
investments into every major un- 
iversity, every corner of the 
country and into many com- 
panies, institutions and 
governments abroad. It is no 
wonder that the conspiracy 
theorists of the right and left 
have at last found respectability 
and sympathetic ears in 
Congress when they speak of 
Rockefeller. Even such a placid 
thinker as Rules Committee 
Chairman Howard Cannon of 
Nevada has raised a question 
about Rockefeller’s ‘‘power to in- 
fluence political systems of 
government.” And a spokesman 
for Judiciary Committee chair- 
man Peter W. Rodino says the 
staff is now working harder to in- 
vestigate the ‘Rockefeller 
pattern of power.” 

It is still considered unlikely 
that Rockefeller’s nomination 
will fail. But with the decline in 
President Ford’s popularity and 
the illness of his wife, the 
possibility that he might not run 
in 1976 has raised the specter of 
Rockefeller as President. It 
haunts the Republican conser- 
vatives and has given them new 
courage to take on their Presi- 
dent and his nominee. 
Democrats, especially liberals, 
also see the Rockefeller nomina- 
tion as a way of exploiting Ford’s 
soft spots. And even the 
moderate Democrats don’t cot- 
ton to voting for Rockefeller and 
then having to explain their 
votes when they run against him 
(as a presidential or vice 
presidential candidate) in two 
years. Most of all, it bothers 
many a member of the right, the 
left and center to know that 
along with an unelected presi- 
dent, they are being asked to 
give the country a Rockefeller, 
with all his powers, as its un- 
elected vice president. 


* * * 


For further information on 
Rockefeller wealth and 
operations in Latin America see 
‘Rocky: Straddling the 
Americas’ by Sid Blumenthal, 
Boston Phoenix, Oct. 1. 








“Mother Lode” 
recorded in Califorma-during Summer of "74. 
Big Bonanza—gold, thick as autumn leaves. 
e who comes to the mine will dance and sing 
on’ golden beds. 


Proprietors: Kenny Loggins, Jim Messina. 
On Columbia Records and Tapes 


me 


id “COLUMBIA, "MB MARCAS REG. PRINTED IN U.S.A 


Appearing at the Music Hall, Nov. 3rd 
Available Wherever Fine Records are Solid! 


© 1974 CBS Inc. 
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Contemporary upholstered 
furniture, (including convertibles), 
finished or unfinished. Huge fabric 

selection, unusually 
fast delivery. 


BUTCHER BLOCK 
SOFAS $356 and up 
OTHER SOFAS 
from $211 


For free brochure, 
call or write 


tive 


cae? 


If you want to meet Joseph Cimino, 
stay in your apartment 
He Il be knocking on yoour door, if he 
hasn't already 
If you want to meet Elaine Noble, call 
her office and see if you can get an ap- 
pointment 
VOTE IOSEPH P. CIMINO 
INDEPENDENT 
FOR STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Committee to elect 316 Newbury St. Boston 
Joseph P. Cimino 247-2298 























JOSIAH 
SPAULDING 


for 
Attorney 
General 


INTEGRITY 


The. Spaulding Committee 
George Cabot Lodge, Chmn. 








Long before it was stylish 
Frank Bellotti was for 
Womens Rights. 


44 When I was a kid my mother worked for 
$18.00 a week, and they told her she was 
lucky to get it, so 1 know what discrimina- 
tion is. | also did something about it. In 
1965 I sponsored the first bill in the country 
preventing job discrimination against 
women. Today, that’s the law.’/ 


Frank Bellotti 


DEMOCRAT FOR ATTORNEY GENERAL 
He’s on your side. 


Mary L. Allen, Middlesex Street, Quincy, Mass 








James A. Garrity, 8 King Phillip Path, Hingham, Mass 








Mass. ‘Freaks’ 
Return to D. C.? 


By Howard Husock-————____—— 


It is half-jokingly called the 
freak delegation. An overstate- 
ment, to be sure, but the 12- 
member Massachusetts 
Congressional delegation does 
have a way of distinguishing 
itself. The past two years have 
seen a representative of the 
Commonwealth sponsor the Nix- 
on impeachment bill (Robert 
Drinan), leak a memo detailing 
Henry Kissinger’s link to the 
Chilean coup (Michael Harring- 
ton), choreograph, in part, the 
transition of Presidential power 
(Tip O'Neill), not to mention the 
ushering in of the end of TV 
blackouts of home football 
games (Torbert McDonald). 
With the glaring exception of 
Fifth District Rep. Paul Cronin, 
Massachusetts representatives 
kept as much distance between 
themselves and Richard Nixon 
as they could while remaining 
within the continental limits 
and/or the Republican Party. 
And Cronin, not surprisingly, is 
the only one who today finds 
himself in serious trouble in his 
re-election bid. Outside of the 
drag-out fight between him and 
reform Middlesex County Com- 
missioner Paul Tsongas, the only 
near-drama in Congressional 
races is whether Robert Drinan 
will finally get more than 50 per- 
cent of the vote in this, his third 
three-way race in as many elec- 
tions. 

Although Watergate has 
seeped into every campaign this 
year, in few is it as relevant as in 
the Tsongas-Cronin race, behind 
which lurks the ghost of dirty 
trickster Charles Colson. 
Colson’s name has been linked to 
the election Cronin won two 
years ago against Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War leader 
John Kerry. Both sought to fill 
the vacancy leit by the retire- 
ment of longtime representative 
Bradford Morse — once a Colson 
law. partner. Cronin won: only 
after a fortuitous, last-minute 
withdrawal by conservative in- 
dependent Roger Durkin and a 
bitter anti-Kerry campaign by 
the Lowell Sun. Later, 
Watergate revelations showed 
the White House to have had 
keén interest in a Kerry defeat — 
but no probe of the election ad- 
vanced beyond the level of suspi- 
cion. Cronin, however, remained 
quiet and uncritical of Nixon vir- 
tually throughout the drama of 
Presidential downfall. 


Tsongas suffers not at all from 
the rather justified carpetbagger 
image that plagued Kerry at 
least as much as Colson did. A 
former Lowell city councillor, he 
is attempting to regain the seat 
for Democrats who, despite a 
majority of registered voters, 
have not held the Fifth District 
spot for over 60 years. Not sur- 
prisingly, both Ted Kennedy 
and Mike Dukakis have schedul- 
ed appearances with Tsongas 
this week. ~ 


With the exception of Cape 
Cod Rep. Gerry Studds’s 
challenge from far-right J. Alan 
MacKay, Tsongas and Cronin 
present the clearest ideological 
variety amongst Congressional 
candidates. Known as a liberal 
Republican, Cronin has 
nevertheless consistenly opposed 
federal anti-poverty programs, 
even though he represents an 
economically depressed district. 
Among his more outrageous 
proposals has been a con- 
stitutional amendment that 
would permit Congress to 
override Supreme Court 


Fre 





decisions. 

Tsongas has solid progressive 
credentials — he favors defense 
budget cuts, tax reform, alter- 
native energy development. 
Finances have become the 
biggést issue, however. Tsongas 
last week yielded to Cronin 
pressure and released a list of his 
law clients as a guard against 
conflit of interest. Cronin, 
however, has declined to follow 
Tsongas’s example and release 
his last three years’ income tax 
returns, despite charges that he 
directed experiditures of his last 
campaign to companies that he 
controlled. 

Top local issues include the 
future of the Lowell ‘‘urban 
park’”’ — a proposed conversion 
of abandoned Lowell mill canals 
into a bicentennial showpiece. 
Both candidates support the 
project. Cronin, however, has 
sponsored a bill that would 
authorize a mere $150,000 in 
federal funds to study the 
proposal — the state has already 
pledged a $9 million share. 


It is probably stretching the 
point to term the Fourth District 
challenge to Rep. Robert Drinan 
a contest. Nonetheless, 
Brookline State Rep. Jon 
Rotenberg, for reasons known 
only to himself, has waged an 
energetic campaign in the three- 
way race in which both he and 
Newton Republican Alvin 
Mandell figure to be also-rans. 
Rotenberg, a two-term rep who 
was redistricted into a potential 
primary fight against colleague 
John Businger, chose instead to 
become an Independent and bat- 
tle the national television ex- 
posure of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s only priest. (A 
Rotenberg victory would mean 
an. end to Massachusetts 
representation on Judiciary — 
Harold Donahue has retired and 
Rotenberg is not a lawyer). 


The Brookline rep has based 
his campaign on the lame charge 
that Drinan is a ‘‘one-issue 
Congressman” — first Vietnam, 
then impeachment. While not 
disagreeing with Drinan on those 
topics, Rotenberg promises to 
work on more bread-and-butter 
concerns — to aid the 
economically depressed western 
part of the district (which 
stretches to Gardner) and ease 
the inflation crunch on the large 
elderly population. Drinan has 
seemed little moved by such 
charges — he’s maintained an 
active district office, brought an 
industrial park to Gardner and 
dutifully listened to social 
security woes many weekends in 
the Brookline post office. 

Rotenberg’s own expertise in 
bread and butter is somewhat 
suspect. The son of a wealthy 
Brookline family with large 
Newbury St. real estate in- 
terests, Rotenberg has not had a 
particularly distinguished 
Beacon Hill record. He did 
successfully sponsor a series of 
rape reform laws in the past ses- 
sion but was often overshadowed 
— and some say directed by — 
others in the Brookline con- 
tingent. Rotenberg is right, 
though, in perceiving Drinan as 
something of the Left’s symbol 
in Congress — the former Boston 
College law dean has attracted 
$80,000 in campaign con- 
tributions from around the coun- 
try. The case that Drinan has 
been more symbol than sub- 
stance, though, will be a hard 
one to prove in the liberal 
Fourth. 





BUS TO PHOTO SHOW 
WITH UNDERGROUND 


CAMERA. 


SEE THE BACK PAGE OF PHOTO SECTION 





The State House 
Election Roll Call 


By Howard Husock————— 


It seems to have taken stones 


and school buses to alert 
national audiences to the fact 
that Massachusetts is not com- 
pletely a pink-tinged political 
paradise whose voter roster could 
be confused with the Enemies 
List. Observers of the Great and 
General Court have, however, 
known the Commonwealth’s 
truer colors for some time. In 
case you're just tuning in, last 
year’s state legislature was 
responsible for actions such as 
these: restrictions on access to 
abortions, new anti-obscenity 
laws worthy of the Puritan 
fathers, and gun control legisla- 
tion that will control few if any 
firearms. All of which pales 
before what Beacon Hill nearly 
blessed us with: an end to rent 
controls, reinstitution of the 
death penalty, cutbacks in 
prison furloughs and life im- 
prisonment for selling marijuana 
te a minor. “The best thing the 
legislature did,’ says one liberal 
lobbyist, ‘“‘was go home.” 

Not surprisingly, then, new 
politics groups who’ve been 
largely successful in influencing 
the make-up of the state 
Congressional delegation have 
begun to focus on Beacon 
Street’s gold dome. Next 
Tuesday’s election for the newly- 
redistricted House of Represen- 
tatives could, say scorekeepers in 
the Citizens for Participation in 
Political Action (CPPAX), mean 
left-of-center ideological shifts in 
perhaps a dozen seats. Certain to 
increase, thanks to the redistric- 
ting, is the membership of the 
state Black Caucus (from five to 
as many as eight), as well as the 
percentage of women amongst 
the 240 reps (there are five 
women incumbents, 27 running). 

‘“‘No question things are 
changing up there,” says Rep. 
Barney Frank (D-Beacon Hill), 
himself one of the most visible 
symbols of that change. ‘““The 
leadership realizes that the new 
crop of reps doesn’t listen like 
the old ones did.” 

The most dramatic of next 
Tuesday’s races will be in new 
districts in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. In Cambridge’s Fourth 
Middlesex (Riverside, Cam- 
bridgeport, Inman Square), 
current City Councillor Saundra 
Graham is bidding, amidst the 
wave of racial tension, to become 
the first black to represent a 
predominantly white district. 
She must defeat incumbent 
Democrat John J. Toomey, a 
near-fixture with 32 years on the 
hill. More novel a race, at least 
for the CBS cameras and Time 
correspondents who’ve found the 
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Saundra Graham 


John J. Toomey 


Back Bay-Fens Sixth Suffolk 
District, is the candidacy of gay 
feminist Elaine Noble. A 
primary victory notwithstan- 
ding, Noble faces a well organiz- 
ed and financed opponent in 
Joseph Cimino, a night club 
owner and attorney. 

No election will display the 
split political personality of 
Cambridge better than the 
Graham-Toomey fight. In four 
years on the City Council (where 
she'll continue, win or lose), 
Graham has built a constituency 
of blacks and counterculture 
whites that has made her a top 
vote-getter. The long-entrenched 
Toomey, once a legislative power 
broker as chairman of the 
mighty Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has counted on the fealty 
of Irish East Cambridge wards 
where (according to Graham 
polls) blacks remain anathema. 

“There are Toomey voters and 
Graham voters,” says Graham 
campaign manager John Brode. 
“We can’t make inroads into his 
backers and he can’t attract any 
of ours. The difference will be 
which ones turn out.” Cam- 
bridge progressives have always 
been lax in the technical act of 
exercising franchise — which 
makes the election too close to 
call, despite what is probably a 
larger natural Graham con- 
stituency. If Toomey survives, 
he’ll have triumphed over adver- 
sity created for him by the House 
leadership. His career has been 
in steady decline since the early 
60s, when he ill-advisedly joined 
in an abortive coup against 
House Speaker John “Iron 
Duke’’ Thompson. His troubles 
became apparent this year in the 
neighborhoods dealt him when 
the new House lines eliminated 
double-representative districts 
of the kind Toomey had long 
shared with Rep. Michael Lom- 
bardi. Lombardi retained what 
are, for him, “‘safe areas’ — 
while Toomey, with a 17 percent 
approval rating on his voting 
record from the civil liberties un- 
ion, drew the blacks and 
students. 

Complicating the picture, 
however, is the Independent can- 
didacy of perennial leftist office- 
seeker Eric Davin, most recently 
a disappointed School Com- 
mittee aspirant. Possessed by 
either innocence or a kamikaze 
instinct, Davin could, in a con- 
test that may be decided by less 
than a hundred votes, throw the 
election to Toomey. 

Beyond cultural differences, it 
should be added, Graham and 
Toomey differ ideologically on 
such issues as the Kennedy 
Library (she opposes construc- 
————Please turn to page 27 
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THI MAHAL 
Mo’ Roots 


including: 
Johnny Too Bad/Siave Driver/Biackjack Davey 
Why Did You Have To Desert Me?/Cajun Waltz 


KC 33051* 


‘‘Mo’ Roots”’ marks an exciting new trend 
for Taj, as it presents the mystic and 
melodically hypnotic texture of reggae. 





MAYNARD FERGUSON 
CHAMELEON 


including: 
Livin’ For The City / Jet / The Way We Were 
LaFiesta /Chameteon 








KC 33007* 


Maynard Ferguson comes up with another 
brass-filled album that could topple em- 
pires. His adaptation of ‘‘Chameleon"’ 
and other classics are riddied with the 
genius of his horn playing. 





Freddie Hubbard 


___ including: 
Too High/ Crisis /Black Maybe /Camei Rise 
Baraka Sasa/Ebony Moonbeams 


KC 33048* 


After walking away with a Grammy and 
top poll honors last year, Freddie Hub- 
bard has returned with another outstand- 
ing album of progressive music. 
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per disc 





ALL THE FACES 
oF BUDDY MILES 
Puli Yourself T 


We Got Love/Got To Find Ms. Right 
I'm Just AKiss Away/Kiss And Run 
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KC 33089* 


Here at last is the culmination of Buddy 
Miles’ efforts as a singer. With the great 
talent of producer Johnny Bristo!, Buddy 
has turned out an album of dynamic pro- 
duction, appropriately titled ‘All the 
Faces of Buddy Miles.”’ 





Weather Report 
ious Traveller 


including: 
American Tango /Jungle Book / Blackthorn Rose 
Nubian Sundance /Scartet Woman 


KC 32494* 


‘Mysterious Traveller" is the fourth stop 
on Weather Report's fantastic, musical 
journey. Joseph Zawinul and Wayne 
Shorter have created an elusive, mys- 
terious sound that will again be the van- 
guard of progressive music. 





HERBIE HANCOCK 
THRUST 
including: 
Spank-A-Lee/Paim Grease/Butterfly/Actual Proof 





PC 32965* 


After the huge success of his last album, 
Herbie Hancock has taken his progressive, 
and yet, funky music to even further 
heights with his new album, “Thrust.” 


TWHLISIESHD tis 


Coolidge Corner @ Chestnut Hill @ Fall River 
Newington, N.H. @ Hanover @ Hyannis 
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Schools 


Continued from page 7 
destiny into their own hands. 

So why isn’t the Committee 
for a Yes on Seven running full- 
page newspaper ads saying 
‘“‘Let’s Take Control of Our 
Schools Away From the Pols’’? 
Surely such a campaign would, 
at this point, appeal to all 
parents. 

The answers are these: the 
committee has very little money. 
The busing situation has dis- 
tracted and confused everybody. 
And Mayor White has made a 
conscious decision not to speak 
out or help publicly this time 
around. 

Before the primary, when 
there were four reform plans vy- 
ing for our votes, White was very 
much in the fray, promoting this 
proposal. It was not put together 
at his initiative, Smith stresses, 
but White’s educational adviser, 
Bob Shwartz, was in on the plan- 
ning very early. And for good or 
ill, the proposal has been 


perceived since then as Kevin 
White’s plan — and not without 
justification. 

Although it does concentrate 
important decision-making 
functions in the locally elected 
councils — teacher hiring, 
curriculum formation and the 
utilization of federal funds — it 
gives the mayor final control 
over the size of the total school 
budget and the right to select a 
Superintendent of Schools (an 
appointment that must be con- 
firmed by a city-wide elected 
council). 

There are legitimate questions 
about whether that much control 
over schools should be placed in 
the hands of the mayor. In most 
cities and town, the school 
budget is completely 
autonomous and when, for ex- 
ample, local selectment or town 
meetings have made attempts to 
cut it, the courts have con- 
sistently ruled against them. 
The argument for school budget 
autonomy is that the quality of 
education should not suffer from 
political interference — which is, 
ironically, also the strongest 


argument for abolition of the 
Boston School Committee. 

The political leaders behind 
ROAR — Louise Day Hicks, 
Dapper O’Neil, Ray Flynn and 
others — are bound together by a 
dual hatred, of busing and of 
Kevin White. Some of the ‘‘Vote 
No on Question 7’’ placards say 
“Stop Meddlin’, Kevin” and 
“Keep Nosy Kevin Out of Our 
Schools.”’ And that, probably, is 
why White is no longer out front 
on the issue. To do so would be 
counter-productive. 

“The mayor’s view this time,” 
explains his aide, Shwartz, “is 
that it’s a pretty clear-cut choice 
and people should be able to 
make up their own minds.” But 
he argued also that White has 
been “up to his eyeballs” in the 
busing business and feels that if 
he were an open advocate of 
school committee abolition now 
“it would destroy his credibility 
as a mediator and conciliator on 
desegregation.” 

So the Committee for a Yes on 
Seven, the mayor’s office and 
others would have you believe, is 
just sort of limping along on its 


own, having spent the $5000 or so 
that it was able to raise on one 
phone line into its 3 Joy St. 
headquarters and by leaflets 
that have been distributed in 
certain key neighborhoods. 

But there are also those who 
are suspicious of that scenario, 
and, in fact, one source close to 
the school committee offers a 
document that purportedly was 
“leaked” out of City Hall and is 
an office memo advising Kevin 
H. White (‘““KHW’’) how to act 
with regard to this issue. 

“T would recommend,”’ it says 
in part, “that KHW’s role be 
very low-keyed. His role should 
be one that publicly implies that 
this is a battle between the 
citizens of Boston and the school 
committee. He should publicly 
stress that this is the housewives 
and blue-collar workers fighting 
an aggressive school committee, 
but he should be far behind the 
scenes maintaining a keen in- 
terested but a public hands-off 
policy.” 

Take it from the source, I 
guess, but Dave Smith does say 
that the plan on election day is 


to pull out the pro-White vote 
“very selectively.” They may 
have no money, but they do have 
lots of volunteer workers — the 
one thing that White can supply. 

No one knows for sure what all 
this will mean — and this year, 
with the busing, the anti- 
incumbent feelings of the elec- 
torate and all the rest of it, no 
one can predict. The old political 
formulae just don’t hold true. 

But the plan, conceived as it 
was as an uneasy compromise by 
members of such divergent 
groups as the teacher’s union, 
the black caucus, and some 
white anti-busing parents, has 
done well to survive this long. It 
made it through an incredible 
City Council hassle without be- 
ing amended to death. It sur- 
vived its own complexities and 
shortcomings in a field of four 
alternative plans last summer — 
even after the election had been 
once postponed — and there it is 
on the November ballot. If the 
school committee is not done in 
by this tough, battered, but still 
surviving reform proposal, it 
never will be. 





When! want news... 
| zo to the News Station. 
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“Well, when | heard ’EE! was going all news, | figured |’d miss those talk shows. But | don’t. 
| catch Norm and Ben in the morning. and Jim in the afternoon. | get all the news, the 
weather, that guy O’Keefe clues me in on traffic, and Fredericks with sports. | like that 
Fred Berger with the business news, too. How else is one to keep abreast of the fluctua- 


tions of the market.” 
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Years of Broadcasting 








NEWSRADIO S9 





AR 

AKAI 

AKG 

ALTEC 

Audio Dynamics (ADC) 
Audio Technica 
Audiovox 
BASF 

Beyer 

BIB 

British industries (BIC) 
Bowmar 

Bozak 

B.S.R. 
Browntenna 
Cerwin Vega 
Concord 

Craig 

DBX 

Dokorder 

Dual 

Dynaco 

Editall 
Electro-Voice 
Empire 

Fisher 

Fisher Studio Standard 
Garrard 
Glenburn 
Harmon-Kardon 
Infinity 

Janszen 

Jensen 

J.I.L. 

J.V.C. 

Kenwood 

KLH 

Koss 

Lenco 














Tee: 00 26S = 
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ROTEL RX-200A: 20 watts RMS /: THD 
below 0.5% / IM distortion below 0.5% 
GLENBURN 2110: heavy duty induction 
motor / cue control / anti skate conffol 
JENSEN 16: 8” coaxial driver / 120° disper- 
sion / frequency response 45-18,00Q° Hz 
SHURE: magnetic eliptical cartridge 


K&L PRICE® 
LIST PRICE YOU SAVE 





“AIST PRICE 








il AA 8030: 25 watts RMS per channel / 
below 0.05% / high filter 
RRARD 42M: damped cue / anti skate 


Gontrol / wood base 


'YNACO A-25: 10” woofer / dome tweeter / 
quency response 39-20,000 Hz 
PICKERING ATE-4: magnetic eliptical car- 


K&L PRICE 
$350 


“ tridge 


YOU SAVE 


$585 $235 





Hours: Mon- Thurs 10- 10, 


We are not your stereo typed stereo store. 


Fri 10- 6, Sat 10-5 





New Specials 


RECEIVERS 

Akai AA8030 20/20 RMS 20-2C khz 300. 
JVC 4VR5414 15/15/15/15 RMS 400. 
Rotel RX600A 30/30 RMS 349.95 
Altec 710A 30/30 RMS 375. 
Altec 714A 44/44 RMS 450. 
JVC VR5551 50/50 RMS 469.95 
JVC VR5541 34/34 RMS 429.95 
Scott 377B 40/40 RMS 339.95 
Scott 387B 55/55 RMS 389.95 
Rotel RX200A 10/10 RMS 199.95 
KLH 52 30/30 RMS 339.95 
Pioneer SX626 1 only 20/20 RMS 339.95 
Pioneer SX424 1 only 2.5/2.5 RMS 199.95 
Nikko STA7070 35/35 RMS 329.95 
Marantz 2220 20/20 RMS 300. 
Marantz 2230 30/30 RMS 400. 
Marantz 2245 45/45 r RMS 500. 
Marantz 4220 10/10/10/10 RMS 300. 
Toshiba SA400 15/15 RMS 229.95 
Toshiba SA500 30/30 RMS 349.95 


AMPLIFIERS 
Rotel RA810 40/40 RMS 
Dynaco SCA 800 kit 40/40 RMS 


329.95 
189.95 


TUNERS 
Rotel RT320 
Rotel RT620 
Dynaco AF6 
Scott 431 


CASSETTE DECKS 
Advent 201 

Sony TC121A 

JVC CD1667 

JvC CD1668 


REEL TO REEL DECK 
Dokorder 7500 


CARTRIDGES 

ADC 240XE 

Grado FTR+1 

Grado FCR 

Audio Technica AT11 
Audio Technica AT13E 
Shure V15i11 

Shure M91ED 


K-L 


SOUND SERVICE 


Be 
= 


GLENGURN 


AKAI 


INFINITY 

SYSTEMS. INC 

SPS e 
auynaco 


JENSEN 


PICKERING 


Marantz 

Maxell 

Miracord 

Muntz (Clarion) 

Nikko 

‘ Onkyo 

; Panasonic 
_gPenesonic (Technics) 

ee Pickering 
Pliot 
Pioneer 
Rectilinear 

Revox 

Rotel 

Russound 

Sansui 

Sankyo 

Sanyo 

Scotch 

Scotch Classic 
Scott, H.H. 
Sennheiser 
Sherwood 

Shure 

Sony Corp. 
Sony-Superscope 
Sony T.V. 
Soundcraftsmen 
Stanton 
Superscope 
Superex 

TOK 

TEAC 

Teledyne Mic 
Thorens 


Wollensak 





0.5% / FM sensitivity 2.0uV 
GARRARD 70: ’ 
damped cue / anti ska 
HED V-10: 10” woof 
frequency response 3 
SHURE M93: magneti 


YOU ‘SAVE 
eet 


$586 











ONKYO TX-440: 21 watts RMS / IM distor- 
tion below 0.4% / FM sensitivity 2.0uV 
GARRARD 682: synchrohous motor / 
damped cue / anti skate control 

INFINITY 1001A: 12” woofer / 2 tweeters / 
frequency response 33-21,000 Hz 

SHURE M91ED: magnetic eliptical cartridge 


K&L PRICE 
$625 


LIST PRICE 
$821 


YOU SAVE 
$196 





Remember to call and make sure 
you're getting the lowest price. 


75 N. Beacon St. Watertown 787-4073 





TAPE 

BASF C90 Chrome 

BASF C9OLHS 

BASF LP35LH 

BASF 8T90LH 

Scotch C90 Chrome 

TDK C90 KR 

TOK 1800SD 

Maxell See their ads and call for our price 


SPEAKER 
Onkyo 25 
Altec 886A 
Empire 6500 
ADC XT10 
KLH 17 
Dynaco Az5 
Fisher XP65S 
Infinity POS | 
AR 4XA 
KLH 5 
Jensen 4 
Scott S10B 
Dynaco A10 
Superscope S26 


SEQRRERRRRRRERE 


TURNTABLE 

AR XA 

AR XB 

Garrard 70 special w/b+c+cart. 
Phillips GA407 w/ADC 240KE 
BSR 810X w/b+c+Shure M91ED 
Dual 1216 w/btc+ADC 240XE 


109.95 
119.95 
143.80 
179.95 
269.80 
242.85 


TAPE CASSETTE PORTABLES 
BASF CC9100 

BASF CC9200 

BASF CC9300 

Wollensak 4350 

Sankyo ST210 

Superscope CS200 

Wollensak 4060A 

JVC CP 1646 mini 


69.95 
89.95 
129.95 
99.95 
59.95 
149.95 
89.95 
99.95 


CHECK OUT OUR USED EQUIPMENT. 
WE HAVE THE BEST SELECTION IN TOWN. 
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QUALITY FURNITURE 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES! 





Congressman 


Thomas P. (tip) 
: O'Neill, Jr. 


8th MASS. DISTRICT 
Cambridge 
Somerville 
Arlington 

Watertown 


Belmont 
Watertown 
Allston area 
Charlestown 





: 44 HARVARD AVENUE = ALLSTON - 782-1891 


. 
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Serreteesereteeeee eee PA Pec ecesrceeseesacse eres, 


soa S AL LEE Trosnirore comeany 


A Good Leader for Today 


Committee to Re-elect O'Neill 

















END OF SEAS 


CHIORDA 10 SPEED 


WITH CAMPAGNOLO DERAILLER 


ON SPECIALS 


NOW 
$70.00 


REG PRICE 
115.00 


REDUCE RATES ON WINTER 
STORAGE ANDOVERHAULS 


FREE CITADEL OR KRYPTONITE LOCK 
With Every Regular Priced Cycle. 
FEATURING PEUGEOT AND JEUNET RACING CYCLES 


* INSTANT REPAIRS, 
WHILE YOU WAIT WHENEVER POSSIBLE 


192 River St., Cambridge, Mass. 864-0844 











SRAMER/Olson 


VETERANS DAY SALE 
PRICES GOOD THRU 11/2/74. 


Boston - 817 Boylston St. 
Opp. The Pru. 267-4700 


NEW OLSON STORE 
52 Brattle St. 
Cambridge - 864-4731 


Formerly AR Showroom 








was 10995 


SALE 
PRICE 


AR-XA 89° 


Size: 12%" x 16%" x 5%” high 
Weight: 13% Ibs. (6.1 kg) 


Since its introduction, the AR turntable has had a 
profound effect upon both design and performance stan- 
dards of home record-playing equipment, yet it remains 
alone in the field in the degree to which it combines broad- 
cast equipment performance, completeness and con- 
venience, simplicity of operation and low cost. 

The AR-XA has earned the reputation as a classic in its 
field. For over 10 years, the XA turntable has consistently 
remained the best selling manual turntable in the market. 

Each AR turntable is supplied already mounted on a 
wainut grained base, complete with transparent plastic dust 
cover, plug-in cartridge shell, cartridge mounting hardware 
and instructions, stylus pressure gauge, overhang adjust- 
ment guide, lubricating oil, color coded connecting cables 
for amplifier, screwdriver for tone arm counter-balance set- 
ting and cartridge installation, and 45 rpm center-hole 
adapter. 
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SALE 
PRICE 


O° 


Acoustic Research has improved the AR-4x_ in their con- 
tinuing program of product development and improvement. 
The new designation is AR-4xa. The AR-4xa uses the same 
acoustic suspension woofer and cabinet as its predecessor, 
but incorporates a new tweeter design and a modified 
crossover network. This new tweeter produces improved 
high frequency response and dispersion. As with other AR 
loudspeakers, both of the drivers use high temperature 
components for additional power handling capacity and 
trouble free performance. 

Due to its compact size the AR-4xa is well suited for four 
channel installation or to supplement a_ stereophonic 
speaker system for four channel use. Its accurate resporise 
and modest cost make the AR-4xa a worthy choice for 
anyone interested in a reasonably priced high quality 
speaker system. 


‘ 





AR 4XA 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Size: 10” x 19” x 9” deep; 254 x 483 x 229mm deep. 


Weight: 18% pounds; 8.4 Kg. 


Minimum Recommended Amplifier Power: 15 watts RMS 


(continuous) per channel. 


Speaker Complement: 
Woofer: 8" (203mm) acoustic suspension. 
Tweeter: 14%” (38mm) wide dispersion cone. 
Crossover Frequency: 1600 Hz. 
Impedance: 8 Ohms. 
Controls: High frequency level adjustment. 
Cabinet Finish: Walnut Grained is 
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FIND OUT HOW MUCH 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
IS WORTH 


WE ACCEPT 
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Pass the Beaver, 
Munch the Moose 


. 





By Leonard Witt 

Tired of the same old food day 
after day? Is your spouse’s 
gourmet cooking getting a bit 
repetitious? Is Chinatown old 
hat? Can you identify by name 
all the tidbits at your favorite 
sushi bar? 

Then maybe you will be in- 
terested in a culinary treat in 
Vermont’s north country. Sure, 
it’s a long trip, but people have 
traveled much further for the un- 
usual, and this taste experience 
is definitely out of the ordinary. 

After all, it’s not every day 
that you can eat roast beaver 
with a savory dressing. Or bear 
steak and sausages. Maybe you 
would rather try venison in the 
form of a loaf, steak, roast or 
burger. If this doesn’t interest 
you, perhaps these will: phea- 
sant with wild rice, coon roast 
and pie, rabbit roast and pie, 
moose steak and burgers or elk 
filet. 

Now this is impressive, but the 
people up here tell me the wild 
boar _ is the real “drawing card.” 
Wild boar is delicious. Believe 
me. 

All this is served every fall in 
Bradford, Vermont at the United 
Church of Christ 
(Congregational). They have an 
annual Wild Game Supper — 
this year it’s on Saturday, 
November 23 — and judging 
from the menu, it is the most 
complete in New England and 
perhaps in the country. 

For the past year parishioners 
have been crashing through 
woods and meadows in search of 
bounty. Except for the rabbits, 
which could give you a case of 
tularemia, all of the animals 
have been hunted down by 
friends of the church. 

And they carry a very big 
game bag. It is not easy to feed 
hundreds of people. Last year 
600 or so came to the dinner and 
feasted on 50 rabbits, 38 phea- 
sant, 32 coon, five deer, three 
beaver, 50 pounds of moose, and 
200 pounds of wild boar. 

When I went to the supper last 
year I expected it to be attended 
mostly by hunters and country 
folk. But I was surprised. 
Students from Dartmouth were 
there, an Appalachian Mountain 
Club outing, urbanites, subur- 
banites and farmers with 
manure on their shoes. 

If they had been in a bar they 
would have ordered everything 
from Four Roses to Boone’s 
Farm, but the dinner was dry. 
Too bad, because game tastes 
better with a spot of the grape or 
a flagon of suds. 

But one forgets these in- 
conveniences as he approaches 
the growning board which 
stretches almost the entire 
length of the church. The feast is 
cafeteria style and everyone gets 


puojpag ‘ong 





a vit of everything, from the coon 
pie to the boar chops. 

There is a drawback. There 
are too many taste sensations for 
one sitting. 18 or so varieties blur 
into one by the time the meal is 
finished, and many are so un- 
familiar to the modern palate 
that it’s often hard to know 
what’s what. Fortunately, the 
church members have served 
these meals for a long time and 
after years of hearing people 
complain that they couldn’t tell 
what they were eating, they 
devised a system of color-coded 
toothpicks to identify the foods. 

Now you are ready for some 
words of warning. First, don’t 
swallow a toothpick. Second, so 
many people are being served 
that some of the meat sets awhile 
before being spooned onto your 
plate. 

Still, almost every dish is 
delicious. Only the beaver is 
stringy, harsh to the taste and 
foul-smelling. Everything else is 
as good or better than domestic 
meats. Remember, there are no 
additives or preservatives here, 
except for an occasional bullet or 
two or some buckshot. But if it 
was good enough for Pa and 
Laura Ingalls, then it’s good 
enough for you. 

This year Bradford expects its 
largest supper ever, with over 
700 people attending. Advance 
reservations are a must. Meals 
will be served during each hour 
between four and nine. Send a 
check — $5 for adults and $2.50 
for children under 10 — and in- 
dicate the hour you would like to 
dine to Mrs. Raymond Green, 
Box 356, Bradford, Vermont 
05033. If you need more informa- 
tion, call her at (802) 222-4061. 
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when Old Mr. Boston got mixed up with 
a tomato from New Jersey?” 


The whole town’s talking about 
the great pre-mixed Bloody Mary 
they made together. Fine spices, 
fine tomato juice and Mr. Boston 
Vodka. All you need is glasses and 
some ice and you can settle down 
with a spicy redhead tonight. 





Let Mr Boston be your bartender. 
He makes more fine liquor products 
than anyone else in the world. 


Whiskies.Vodka.Gin. Rum. Scotch. Brandy.Cordials.Cocktails. 











A Cocktail. 25 Proof. Mr. Boston Distiller, Boston, Mass. ©1974. 
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Roll Call 


Continued from page 23 ———— 
tion, he favors) and rent control 
(she favors, he filed a bill that 
would have abolished it). 

If the Cambridge election will, 
in part, be a referendum on 
racial attitude, the Back Bay- 
Fens race will inevitably be 
something of a reading on the 
sexual preference of Elaine No- 
ble, Emerson College teacher, 
community worker and, 
observers have been quick to 
point out, the first avowed 
lesbian-feminist to run for 
political office. Ironically, what’s 
being taken as a cultural 
barometer on gay rights will be 
set by a district whose largest 
bloc vote is elderly women. 
Noble’s opponent, Joseph 
Cimino, part-owner of three 
nightspots (Daisy Buchanan’s, 
Gatsby’s and Zelda) and a 
recently appointed Norfolk 
County assistant district at- 
torney, has not made sexuality 
an issue in his energetic cam- 
paign — but of course he doesn’t 
have to. Noble has made no 
secret of her mores. 


‘“‘Homosexuality is not an’ 


issue in this campaign,” claims 
Cimino aide Richard Pilla. It is 
reminiscent of Si Spaulding’s in- 
sistence that Chappaquiddick 
was not an issue in the 1970 
Senate race. Cimino has in fact 
expressed support of gay rights 


legislation, part of a string of 


positions on which he and Noble 
overlap. Both support rent con- 
trol and Back Bay architectural 
preservation, call for more police 
protection and oppose high-rise 
construction. But such 
similarities, of course, tend to 
make sexuality a more persistent 
issue — and Cimino aides do not 
avoid using it subtly. ‘“Let’s say 
she does become the first 
lesbian-feminist ~ represen- 
tative,” says Pilla. ‘“That means 
she’ll be in demand for speeches 
all around the country. Not tak- 
ing care of the district.”’ 
“Cimino’s got a shot,” says 
Barney Frank, who has 
represented part of the Sixth 
Suffolk. ‘“‘A lot of elderly ladies 
will vote for Elaine if they meet 
her and see a nice girl who sym- 
pathizes with their problems. 
But if they don’t — they won’t 
want to vote for a gay feminist.” 
Cimino’s own background has 
been raised as an issue by Noble 
supporters, who see potential 
conflict of interest in a nightclub 
owner representing the district 
at events like Licensing Board 
hearings. ‘‘Joe has gone on 
record as saying he’d oppose any 
increase in the number of liquor 
licenses in the district,’ says 
Richard Pilla. (This position is 
viewed with suspicion by com- 
munity groups which oppose new 
taverns but not liquor licenses 
for new restaurants). Cimino has 
been questioned, too, about his 
connection with influence- 
peddling Governor’s Councillor 
Patrick ‘““Sonny’’ McDonough — 
Cimino is a business partner of 
Sonny’s son Jim. ““That damned 
Sonny McDonough smear,” says 


aide Pilla. ‘Joey and Jim 
happened to go to law school 
together [Suffolk]. Do you 
choose your friends by who their 
fathers are?”’ Barney Frank, for 
one, sees the situation as less in- 
nocent. “It’s quite a coin- 
cidence,”’ says Frank, “that just 
before he [Cimino] announces 
for rep, he’s appointed assistant 
D.A.” 

Beside the Graham-Toomey 
and Noble-Cimino elections, the 
other rep races dim. Among the 
closer well-defined contests is 
the Sixteenth Middlesex — 
former Newton seat of Secretary 
of State hopeful Paul Guzzi — 
where CPPAX-backed Newton 
alderman Richard J. McGrath 
opposes conservative Republican 
William Mathews. Also in 
Middlesex, two long-time new 
politics figures, Carol Amick and 
Genevra Counihan, of Bedford 
and Concord respectively, are 
making their first runs for office 
against male Republican op- 
ponents in new districts. Even 
should they lose, along with 
Graham and Noble, the number 
of women on Beacon Hill is cer- 
tain to increase, thanks to the 
Democratic primary victory of 
Roxburyv’s Mary Goode, an 
education reform activist who 
will replace Royal Bolling Sr. in 
the Black Caucus. 

Bolling relinquished his long- 
held seat in one of the two tight 
State Senate contests — both 
primary fights brought on by the 
controversial creation of the 
black Senate seat which will ap- 
parently be occupied by Rep. 
Bill Owens, who defeated Boll- 
ing. In the so-called Jewish seat 
(Brookline-Newton) that 
resulted from creation of the 
black district, Jack Bachman 
defeated Irving Fishman in a 
battle of liberal incumbents. 


* * * 


Middlesex, the state’s largest 
county, also gives us a lower- 
level election rich in symbolic 
meaning. The contest for county 
sheriff has become largely a 
referendum on the outspoken 
pro-gun-control campaign of 
Republican incumbent John 
Buckley. Buckley, a founder of 
the lobby group People vs. 
Handguns, is opposed by 
Democratic Cambridge Mayor 
Walter Sullivan, regarded.as the 
quintessential Cambridge ward 
heeler. In his bid to be what he 
calls a ‘‘sensible sheriff,’’ 
Sullivan has won the support of 
the powerful gun lobby. Buckley, 
who has inaugurated a variety of 
reform measures in the county 
jail at Billerica and called for 
decriminalization of marijuana, 
is running scared, largely 
because of self-confessed 
organizational weakness. 
“Buckley is so politically naive I 
can’t believe he’s won office,” 
says one observer. Sullivan, on 
the other hand, has nearly in- 
stitutionalized himself as the 
Cambridge Council’s top vote- 
getter. He has not, however, run 
before outside of the city, and 
Buckley is hoping that areas like 
Newton, Lincoln-Concord and 
Lowell will win him a second 
term. 








Here are two good reasons 
to go to the polls on 
Tuesday, Nov. 5: 























Elaine Noble & Barney Frank 


Elaine Noble and Barney Frank are two people who are,committed to leading the fight on 
issues which affect every one of you. Improved Mass Transit, Strong rent control, the right 
of women to control their own bodies, the right of people to sexual privacy, an end to =. 
crimination on the basis of sexual preference - these are issues on which Elaine & Barney 
have been outspoken and effective. Elaine Noble is the Democratic candidate for State Rep. 
from the Fenway - Kenmore Sq. area. Barney Frank is from Back Bay - Beacon Hill. Your 
vote, if you live in these areas, will give them a chance to continue fighting for you. 


COMMITTEE TO ELECT ELAINE NOBLE 
Virginia Hurley/78 Queensberry St./ 


Barney Frank 18 Comm. Ave. Boston 
Boston MA 02215/Tel: 267-6616 














Furniture 


McDonalds Clearance 


Center 


GREAT BUYS ON NEW AND NEARLY NEW. FURNITURE 


Odd Headboards 
All Sizes $5.00 


and up 


Vinyl Upholstered 
Swivel Chairs $24.9 
Assorted Colors 


Upholstered (values up 
Living Room ‘ $159.95) 
Chairs $49.95 


(leased) Twin Size 
Mattresses $20.00 
on Box Springs “" 


6 Drawer 
Double 
Dressers 


$29.95 


New 
Butcher Block | trom 


Wall Units $69.95 





Mc Donalds Furniture an 


Warehouse 
38 Everett Street 
Allston, Mass 
254-3344 


THE WAREHOUSE Arranged 
: Fea : | © Budget Terms 


evenetrst” 112 Bl @ MasterCharge 
ALLSTON 




















@ Bankamericard 











“I saw the history of 
Rock ’n Roll right 
before my eyes, and its 
name was Bruce 
Springsteen.” John 
Landau, Real Paper 


David Prince 


and special guest star 
Jus JI 
Music Hall 


Oct. 29 
$6.50 $5.50 $4.50 


Tickets available at: Minuteman @ Main Line @ Ticketron @ Soundscope 
A Windowpane Presentation 
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The Sporting Eye 


A Long Cold Winter for the Celtics? 





By George Kimball—— 

Jim Ard is not Dave Cowens 
and Steve Downing is not Don 
Nelson; ergo, the Boston Celtics 
are .333 and at the bottom of the 
Division they ‘were supposed to 
dominate, right? 

Maybe. But there are those 
who will argue that Jim Ard is 
not Hank Finkel and Hank’ 
Finkel is not Jim Ard and that 
Steve Downing is not Don 
Nelson or Paul Silas, nor, for 
that matter, is he Glide Clyde or 
Glenn McDonald. To be blunt, 
he isn’t Phil Hankinson either. 
And Phil just got off crutches. 

But then again, there are also 
people — lots of them, when 
they’re not busy throwing rocks 
at yellow buses — who would 
argue that Don Chaney isn’t Don 
Chaney either. Fortunately, they 
are not the people who show up 
at Celtics games. 


* * * 


When the Celtics went against 
the winless Cleveland Cavaliers 
on Wednesday night, there were 
exactly seven players extant on 
the court who had worn a Boston 
uniform six months earlier. One 
starter, Downing, was patently 
there because Tom Heinsohn, 
faced with a pair of roster cuts 
within the next six weeks (to 


hear Cowens tell it, it might be 
closer to two), awarded him his 
chance to play himself off the 
team. The feeling is here that he 
did. Paul Silas entered the game 
shortly after the Celtics had 
blown what would prove to be 
their only lead of the night (2-0, 
which was summerily amended 
to 2-16), played 44 straight 
minutes (an awfully long time 
for a 33-year-old man when his 
team is pressing at least half of 
the time), and acquitted himself 
more than nicely. Downing was 
not heard from again. 

But neither, for that matter, 
was Clyde. 

The Boston club managed to 
allow themselves to be whipped 
around at both ends for three 
and three-quarters of the game, 
most notably in the early stages 
when nobody seemed to. know 
where the basket was. Then, 
with a 13-point Cleveland lead at 
3:41, the Celts closed. They 
abruptly began to draw fouls. 
They suddenly began to fast 
break. Without Tommy Hein- 
sohn drawing so much as one 
technical foul, they got a break. 
Or two. Add an egregious home 
call or two, and suddenly it was a 
three-point game. Celts steal. 
White basket. One point. 


Press. Celtics steal again. 
Same old story, they’re making 
it interesting for the fans. The 
throw in goes to White — from 
the wrong place. White gets 
trapped. Pass to Havlicek (who 
yelled for the ball, despite the 
fact that he was covered, and 
since White was double-teamed, 
someone was open) who throws 
one up and (GASP!) it misses 
the basket, hits the back rim, 
and bounces out of bounds as 
time runs out. 

And for the second time in 
three tries the Celtics had been 
beaten. The World Champions 
had been bested, this time, by a 
collection of eleven Dr. Nos and 
Luke Witte, who Did Not Play. 
That Boston had managed the 
feat minus five of last year’s 
players (Cowens: broken foot; 
Nelson: twisted ankle; Hankin- 
son: knee operation; Kuberski: 
expansion draft — expansion- 
drafted to Milwaukee, yet; and 
Williams: Outer Mongolia) 
seemed to matter little to the 
fans. They not only wanted, but 
expected, the win. 

As they had the previous 
weekend in the back-to-backer 
against Buffalo. The most out- 
rageous example of this came at 
the conclusion of the home 


opener on Friday night when 
Number One Fan Arnold Auer- 
bach came charging out of the 
stands to publicly berate 
timekeeper Tony Nota for allow- 
ing Buffalo to get off a second 
shot when one second had 
remained before the initial one. 

“Can you inagine!” stormed 
the Red-faced Auerbach. “My 


own goddamn timekeeper??!”’ 
* ~ * 


A cursory Phoenix investiga- 
tion revealed that it is indeed the 
individual team who pays the 
timekeeper, and not the 
National Basketball Association. 
This, we feel, is in itself dis- 
graceful. Teams should pool 
their money and timekeepers 
(and all minor officials as well) 
should be paid by the League, 
just like referees. Officials can 
make mistakes — and, I will 
readily admit, Tony made one on 
Friday — but neither they nor 
the fans should have to be sub- 
jected to the notion that an of- 
ficial “‘belongs”’ to the team that 
pays his salary. 

+ * * 

But clearly, what the Celtics 
miss most is Cowens. And what 
they miss next-most is Nelson. 
And after that, Hankinson. And 





Our New Location in BOSTON: 


460 Boylston St. 
(617) 536-4298 


Providence, RI 
262 Thayer St. 
(401) 421-1010 


Providence, RI 
211 Union St. 
(401) 272-8710 


We've got a great collection of handcrafted clothes 
from all over the world, including sweaters, 

jackets, shirts and tops to coordinate with our comple- 
te line of LEVI’S jeans. Pictured left is our 

Blanche Blouse and McKenzie Overalls (sized to fit 
men) and the Kavita Jacket with LEVI’S. 


SPECTRUNM-INDIA 


Located in Providerce, R! East Providence, RI! Warwick, Rl Wakefield, RI Mystic, CT Glastonbury, CT Boston, MA 
Chicopee, MA New York, NY Albany, NY Durham, NH Newington, NH Woodstock, VT Lahaina, Maui, H! Kahului, Maui, HI 





anyone who wants to draw his 
own conclusions may bring up 
Kuberski and/or Williams; Red 
may be lurking about. 

Even though we have Jim Ard, 
the real point is that until they 
get well it could be a long cold 
winter. And Buffalo might be a 
long ways away. 


* * * 


AND NOW, THE EARLY 
BIRD SPECIAL: 


In light of recent malfeasance, 
ineptitude and trades, the 
Phoenix Sports Department 
magnanimously offers to the first 
reader of this paper dumb 
enough to get up on Sunday mor- 
ning, dumb enough to follow 
professional football, yet astute 
enough to read properly the signs 
and omens and predict the star- 
ting quarterbacks for all 26 
National Football League teams 
the Grand Prize. The Grand 
Prize consists of: 


1) A one (1) year’s subscrip- 
tion to this newspaper and 

2) The Monday night game of 
your choice at the bar of your 
choice in the company of 
Phoenix sportswriters George 
Kimball and Mike Lupica. 

Now, could you ask for more? - 

All you have to do is have your 


| entry postmarked before noon on 


Sunday, October 27th. Be warn- 
ed that (since the paper doesn’t 
hit the stands till 6 a.m. on Sun- 
days) this is possible to ac- 
complish only by going posthaste 
either to the South Postal Annex 
in South Boston or to the rear of 
the Central Square Post Office in 
Cambridge. Best of luck!! 


I predict that the 26 NFL starting 
quarterbacks on Oct. 27-28 will be: 


New Engiand 
Buffalo 


Miami 


Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Houston 





Oakland 





Denver 





Kansas City 





San Diego 





St. Louis 





Philadelphia 





Dallas 





Giants 





Washington 





Minnesota 





Green Bay 





Chicago 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 


New Orleans 


* * 


Name 





Address 
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Badly-Coached B.C. Plastered by Pitt 





By Mike Lupica 

PITTSBURGH — This was 
supposed to be one of my typical 
wisecracking, irreverent and fun- 
loving accounts of a college foot- 
ball game last weekend between 
Boston College and the Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh. I was going to 
call back all my funny lines 
about Ol’ Arm Pitt U., the only 
team in the country that wears 
helmets with lights on them. I 
was going to tell you that when I 
got back to Boston all my notes 
were useless because the coal in 
my notebook had smudged. 
Then I was ready to really zing 
you at the end by saying that 
football players from Pitt 
weren’t different exactly, but 
when the quarterback called an 
audible the linemen said, ‘““That 
does not compute.” 

But how can I put down Pitt 
when they won so easily? It 
would be like finding a snappy 
one-liner about Nixon’s cam- 
paign strategy against 
McGovern, or Sonny Liston’s 
punch selection against Floyd 
Patterson, or the US’s choice of 
boat against Australia for the 
America’s Cup. What do you 
sneer about when a Jimmy Con- 
nors stomps a Ken Rosewall? 
Connors’s hairstyle? 

Tony Dorsett ran for 191 yards 
on 14 carries and made the BC 
defenders look like they were 
from the Beaver Country Day 
School all afternoon. Quarter- 
back Bill Daniels made the BC 
defenders look like they were 
groping in the dark every time he 
ran an option play. When split 
end Karl Farmer caught a 58- 


yard touchdown pass from 
Daniels in the third period to 
make it 21-3, he looked like 
Secretariat running away from 
the world in the Belmont Stakes. 
So you see? Finding disparaging 
things to say about a crew like 
that would have been like nit- 
picking about General Sherman 
after his famous intersectional 
game with Atlanta. 

The game had been billed as A 
Contest Between Two of the 
Nation’s Premier Running Backs 
(Dorsett and Mike Esposito). 
This turned out to be half-right. 
Esposito didn’t play because of 
knee injury. The game was also 
billed as A Battle Between Two 
of the East’s Major 
Independents. This also turned 
out to be half-right. Pittsburgh 
played. And won 35-11. 

BC, badly in need of a head 
coach, was outrushed, out- 
passed, outfirst-downed, out- 
played and outcoached. This 
would be easier to take if they 
had been out-personelled, too. 
But they weren’t. They rarely 
are. 

The Eagles, allegedly coached 
by Joe Yukica, have an offense 
that appears to have been devis- 
ed by Woody Hayes’s great- 
grandfather. A BC alum in 
Pittsburgh for the game said he 


asked Yukica at breakfast on 
Saturday morning if BC might 
pass more than 20 times in the 
game. 

“‘After the shock wore off,’’ the 
alum laughed, ‘Joe shook his 
head and said only if things got 
very desperate would he pass 
more than twenty times.” BC 
quarterback Mike Kruczek 
threw 23 passes against Pitt last 
Saturday afternoon. 

“And nobody better blame 
this on Esposito not playing,” 
said Joe Guiliotti of the Herald, 
one of the few writers in town 
who consistently dwells honestly 
on BC’s warts. “Esposito doesn’t 
play defense.” Of course, neither 
does the BC defense. 

Yukica’s team (at least it is 
temporarily) has now been 
stampeded by Texas, humiliated 
by Temple, and pounded by 
Pitt’s Panthers. The ‘ictories? 
Well, the Eagles beat Navy 37-0, 
which proves that Navy is 37 
points worse than the Eagles. 
And two weeks ago, BC got by 
William & Mary, 31-16. I didn’t 
go, but I hear that William 
didn’t even play. 

You hear a lot abcut “BC’s 
strong program.” Ah yes. Two 
weeks into the season, Yukica 
was shifting a linebacker to 
defensive end, a middle guard 


whom he’s shifted from 
linebacker back to linebacker, 
substituting one freshman defen- 
sive end for a sophomore defen- 
sive end, and making all kinds of 
tricky moves in his zone defen- 
sive backfield which seem main- 
ly to help the other team score a 
lot of touchdowns. Yukica has a 
first-class wide reciever in Dave 
Zumbach who is still waiting to 
be introduced to quarterback 
Kruczek (but remember, Crazy 
Joe calls the plays). In fact, 
halfway through the season, 
Yukica’s two biggest offensive 
weapons are placekicker Fred 
Steinfort (52-yard field goal 
against Pitt) and punter Jim 
Walton. The new Touchdown 
Twins. Mr. Inside and Mr. Out- 
side. 

Consensus? The bunk and flak 
about BC not being able to play 
a big-time schedule will remain 
true until Yukica is gone. Over 
the past two-and-one-half years 
he has had talent that both 
scouts and fellow coaches have 
envied, and his record has been a 
sparkling 13-14. His teams are 
distinguished by their lack of 
enthusiasm (“I can’t believe how 
little there is,” says one man 
very close to the program), lack 
of imagination, and lack of big 
wins. Unless Athletic Director 


Bill Flynn does something 
drastic and sensible — like hav- 
ing Yukica impeached — he 
better be prepared to suffer the 
taunts and barbs about his team 
silently, and for a long time. 

But as the Eagles, who were 
supposed to “Soar in ’74,” dive 
towards °75, a mediocre ex- 
football player — Jarrin’ Jerry 
Ford — is reportedly prepared to 
take his own drastic measures to 
alleviate the situation in the 
mediocre BC football program. 
Such as: 

1.) Issue an order for 7500 but- 
tons (the number of people likely 
to show up for the next BC home 
game) and have them emblazen- 
ed with “WIN,” just so the BC 
fans won’t forget how to spell the 
word. 

2.) Fire the coaching staff and 
replace it with six sep- 
tuagenarian Jesuits. 

3.) Officially pardon the team 
before it even plays its 
November schedule of Tulane, 
West Virginia, Syracuse, UMass 
and Holy Cross. 

Ford also has this idea about 
who the new head coach should 
be, but Flynn probably won’t go 
for it. 

See, 
friend of his out 
Clemente... . 


Jerry has this retired 
in San 








Pats Shuffle 
To Buffalo — 
Limp Back 


By Mike Lupica 





BUFFALO — There had been 
much talk around this town and 
in most every major publication 
in the country with the exception 
of Viva over the last month 
about how “autumn madness” 
had grabbed hold of the Patriot 
fans. What a team! Five wins, no 
losses. First place. Sellouts, 
blackout liftings. They hadn’t 
even fired a coach or president 
yet. 

But no one had any idea just 
how autumnally mad the fans had 
become until last weekend. 
What happened was, a whole 
bunch of them decided to go to 
Buffalo for the game between the 
Pats and the Bills. Buffalo. The 
real crazies went for the whole 
weekend. Those in the second 
level of insanity only went on the 
day of the game. There’s no tell- 
ing where the next excursion 
might be. You don’t suppose . . . 
naw ... they wouldn’t ... 
Bloomington? In Minnesota? 

They were mostly the true 
believers — the season ticket 
holders — and they came from 
everywhere. One threesome 
drove to Boston from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
flew to Buffalo, rented a car at 
the airport, drove the 20 miles to 
Rich Stadium, sat through snow 
flurries for most of the game, 
drove back to the airport, flew 
home. 

“Tt was a pretty nice day,” 
said Don Garrepy of 
Portsmouth. “So we thought we 
would to to a football game.” 
Don Garrepy didn’t look a bit 
wacky when he said that folks, 
he really didn’t. 

Of course, by five o’clock the 
same afternoon, the same people 
were trudging battered and 
beaten through the crowded 
Allegheny terminal of the Buf- 
falo airport, begging seats on 
packed flights to Boston (“I’ve 
never seen a Sunday afternoon 
like this — ever,”’ said one amaz- 
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The 
Leisure 
Suit 

by Metro 


Very today. When jeans are 
too casual. And tailored suits 
too dressy. When a man 
wants a tie-free, relaxed look 
that’s more together than 
separates can ever be. Metro 
does it in a wash, dry and 
wear blend of 65% polyester, 
35% rayon. . . grey or 
beige. Shirt jacket in S,M,L, 
$16. Pants, sizes 28 to 34, 
$15. Print shirt from our Bon 
Homme collection, $13 to 
$15. 


Beaucoop Shop 
Second Floor 


HARVARD 
SQUARE 


“What happened when 
Old Mr. Boston gave his 
Screwdriver a twist?” 


The top came right off and he 
was able to enjoy a great tast- 
ing pre-mixed Vodka Screw- 
driver made with selected juice 
oranges and famous Old Mr. 
Boston Vodka. One taste and 
you'll discover why so many 
people are turning to it. 





Let Mr Boston bc your bartender. 
He makes more fine liquor products 
than anyone else in the world 


Whiskies.Vodka.Gin. Rum. Scotch. Brandy.Cordials.Cocktails. 





A Cocktail. 25 Proof. Mr. Boston Distiller, Boston, Mass. ©1974. 





Entire Stock 
of Wodlens 
25% off 


fabrications 


“pes & Fri. 


Cambridge 44 Brattle St. — til 9 P 
Boston 114 Newbury St. — til 5:3 
Brookline 1335 Beacon St. — til 9 























LUNCHEONS 
11:30- 2:30 
HAPPY HOUR 
2:30 - 5:30, 10- 12 


LOW PRICED DRINKS 
—- 


23 Jersey St 
(across from Fenway Park) 
Tel 247-3353 




















' PLEASE SEND ME: 











and Receive a 


FREE 


CARAFE OF WINE 
WITH YOUR MEAL 





AT GEMELLI’S 


Free Wine when you subscribe to the Boston 
Phoenix and receive 52 WEEKS of the Latest 
in news, sports, and entertaining as well. 


One Year Subscription ($10.00) | ADDRESS 
Two Year Subscription ($18.00) 
and a Letter for a Free Carafe of 
Wine at Gemelli’s 











Patriots 


Continued from page 29 


ed ticket agent). They half- 
heartedly waved their red 
handkerchiefs at fellow Pats 
fans, carried their rolled up pen- 
nants and banners under their 
arms (“EAT BUFFALO MEAT” 
one said), and talked with con- 
viction about the return grudge 
match in Foxboro this coming 
Sunday. 

The Patriots weren’t going to 
be 14-0 anymore. But neither 
they, nor their cuckoo fans, had 
anything to be ashamed about. 
They had been beaten by a Bills 
team that is one of the best in 
football, 30-21+7 (the +7 was 
the Patriots last touchdown, 
which came with :05 seconds 
left, and counted only for pride). 
But the record was still 5-1. And 
they were still in first place. 


The bubble bursting was in- 
evitable, and it was fitting that it 
came against Buffalo. The Old 
Patriots and Old Bills played 
many fine games back in the Old 
Days of*the AFL, and Sunday 
was like Old Times. Except Buf- 
falo never had anybody like O.J. 
Simpson in the Old Days of the 
AFL 

After watching Sam Cun- 
ningham begin the game (first 
play) with some Simpsonesque 
heroics by running 75 yards for a 
touchdown, O.J. went out to 
gain over 120 yards on the 
ground, run for one touchdown 
and catch a pass for another, and 
backbone the Buffalo offense. It 
wasn’t one of his 200-plus orgies 
from a year ago, but it did very 
nicely as far as Coach Lou 
Saban, quarterback Joe 
Ferguson (the No. 1 offensive 
star of the game) and the rest of 
the Bills were concerned. 

Actually, though, the game 
was decided by two Buffalo 
players who are in the headlines 
about as often as the sun shines 
in that city: Ferguson and tight 
end Paul Seymour. Ferguson 
had all kinds of time to throw all 
afternoon, used that time to 
perfection, didn’t make any mis- 
takes, and ended up with three 
touchdown passes besides. Two 
of them were to Seymour, who.is 
thrown to so little that the 
Patriots defensive backs decided 
to snub him all afternoon. He 
usually could be wearing a 
number like “54” or “67” on the 
field, but Sunday Seymor had a 
couple of sixes after his name. 

The Bills successfully ex- 
ploited the Patriots Famous 3-4 
Defense by throwing short to the 
outside, running slants off tackle 
and mini-sweeps around the 
ends, and simply blocking the 
hell out of it. Jim Cheyunski 
called the game “a war” and 
most of the battles took place 
with the Bills operating against 
the Patriots Famous 3-4 Defense. 

“The thing that bothers me 
about the defense,’’ Saban said 
before the game, “‘and the thing 
that bothers most people is that 
it’s so new. It’s fresh.” So how 
does Saban attack it? With some 
good, old-fashioned, stick-’em- 
in-the numbers blocking. 

For the Patriots, playing a 
very tough Buffalo team before 
80,000 screamers in Rich 
Stadium was compounded by in- 
juries to Daryl Dingley, Randy 
Vataha, Steve Shubert and 
Mack Herron which kept them 
out of the game for all of it 
(Stingley and Vataha) or some of 
it (Shubert and Herron). They 
were also not aided by a conser- 
vative game plan and some scan- 
dalously conservative third- 
down calls by Plunkett in the se- 
cond half. 

But they never quit, and they 
are still in first, tied with the 
Bills and a game-and-a-half 
ahead of the struggling 
Dolphins. 

“I told Sam (Cunningham) 
after the game,” O.J. said, “that 
I hoped that we didn’t lose any 
more games for the -rest of the 
season, and the only game the 
Patriots lost was to us, so we 
could play one more time in the 
playoffs.” 

That’s all fine, but does it 
mean that the crazy fans have to 
go back to Buffalo? 
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Letters to the Editor and Other People 


Mean Streets 

I was recently mugged in the area 
around the intersection of Mass. Ave. and 
Huntington Ave. in Boston. The area is 
poorly patroled and extremely poorly lit. 
The city must be aware of this situation 
and yet there is no evidence of concern. I 
call upon the private businesses and in- 
stitutions along Huntington Ave. to take 
action Junior Achievement, Boston 
University Theater, New England 
Conservatory, YMCA, Northeastern 
University, Symphony Hall and 
McDonald’s restaurant. 

By banding together, these es- 
tablishments and the smaller ones on the 
street could provide a safer area through 
increased lighting and stiffer patroling, 
even at private expense. I do not think it 
too much to ask that the street be made 
safe for our patronage. 

1 urge other victims of the area to voice 
their opinion as well. 

Margaret Finn 
Boston 


Racist Reviewing? 


If Howard Husock, one of your il- 
lustrious record reviewers, is so bent on 
the kind of supercilious social commen- 
tary which infused his ridiculous review of 
Taj Mahal’s new album, perhaps you 
might let him have some space in your 
paper for that. It is bad enough that the 
man cannot differentiate between imita- 
tion and re-creation, between exploitation 
and exploration, between relevant infor- 
mation and totally irrelevant information 
(with which we are swamped, apparently 
in the interest of HH’s totally glib style), 
but worst of all he does not seem to know 
the difference between criticism and con- 
descension so offensive that I found the 
word “racist” coming to mind over and 
over as I read the review. 

It may be that HH does not like Taj’s 
new album or his treatment of reggae 
music, but the allusions to Taj’s personal 
roots, remarks like “apparently tiring of 
Southern revivals” or worse, “were Taj 
white, this record would be justifiably 


aaiied at” prove clearly that HH neither 
understands Taj Mahal nor feels comfor- 
table with Taj’s blackness. More: “Taj 
has no real claim to island origins...” 
Old HH the purist, you missed the point 
again, which is that Taj Mahal is a black 
artist whose interest and passion it has 
been to explore all forms of black music, 
wherever and whenever they have 
flowered. (Do you disallow black blues to 
Bonnie Raitt, Little Richard to the 
Beatles, R&B to the Stones?) 

HH has revealed to us that Taj has 
been “using his color to play on the guilts 
of middle-class whites anxious to try to 
clap along for a black cultural am- 
bassador.”’ Is this a review of a musician’s 
work or a transcription of a therapy ses- 
sion (and is the session Taj’s or Howie’s)? 
Just more irrelevant, self-serving palaver. 

Julie Snow 
Somerville 


Crowning Carole 


To Ken Emerson: 

After reading the first few sentences of 
your review of Carole King’s Wrap 
Around Joy (Phoenix, Oct. 22), I knew ex- 
actly what the remainder of the review 
contained. Immediately I recalled your 
review of Ms. King’s last album, Fantasy. 
How similar these two reviews seem! It is 
obvious your opinion of Ms. King is a low 
one — you just don’t like her! So why is it 
that you continue to review her records? 

Personally I find Carole King to be the 
best female artist currently recording, 
and her latest effort, Wrap Around Joy, 
really surpasses her triumphant success 
with Tapestry (which is the number one 
best-selling album in recording history 
and won four Grammies for King). After 
her admitted dissatisfaction with Rhymes 
and Reasons, King drastically changed 
her style with Fantasy. Surely her inten- 
sions were good. “Corazon,” “Being at 
War With Each Other” and “Hayward” 
all worked — the rest of Fantasy was 
simply lacking. Now, however, she is back 
— her new style is polished and refined, 
and it works on Wrap Around Joy. 

The whole album is well-written, and 
should make Carole King the number one 


singer-composer once again, a spot she so 
rightly deserves. 

You say King’s pop has turned to pap? 
Your writing has turned to wretching and 
your reviews to pure rubbish! How do you 
explain the sales of W.A..J. or the fact that 
every album but her first is a gold one? 
Somebody out there is buying her and 
enjoying her, n’est-ce pas? 

Carole’s' Fan Club: 
Tony Carlin 

Joyce Williams 
Steve Davids 
Diane Yanofski 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ken Emerson replies: Sorry to disap- 
point you, but I didn’t review Fantasy for 
this or any other publication. If I had, I 
would have been even less complimentary 
than I was to Wrap Around Joy. 


Political Sexism 

Peter Lucas’s column on the reduction 
of the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives (Phoenix, October 15) is one of the 
worst pieces of ad hominem argument 
that we have had the pleasure of reading 
in quite a while. 

Rather than attempting to meet the 
substance of the arguments in favor of a 
reduction in the size of the House, Lucas 
has contented himself with attacking, in 
quite a sexist fashion, the League of 
Women Voters, referring to their 
members as “tailored women’ and 
“swinging ladies.’’ Moreover, Lucas 
seems to imply that anyone supporting 
the House cut is, somehow, 
demonstrating a “civics book mentality” 
or is “a suburban, well-educated, liberal 

attemptling] to assuage the guilt 
complexes accompanying their 
privileges.”’ What horse shit. 

The insight and astute perception 
which Lucas has demonstrated can only 
leave me to wonder whether he obtained 
his training in political analysis at the 
Manchester Union Leader. 

Jeffrey M. Feldman 
Boston 


A Courageous Stand 

Peter Lucas’s column in the Oct. 15 
Phoenix was a classic piece of political 
commentary. 

Mr. Lucas’s informed and documented 
refutation of the conventional wisdom 
concerning the proposed House cut was 
something that sensible people on Beacon 
Hill have known and discussed with each 
other since the cut became an LWV 
cause; but I cannot remember another 
outside observer having the perception 
and courage to make these points in print. 

The Phoenix is to be particularly con- 
gratulated on bringing the realities of the 
legislative process to the attention of the 
“true believer” liberals who are always so 
ready to perform radical surgery on the 
body politic without feeling the need to 
understand its life processes. 

John C. Dowd, President 
The Carleton Company, Inc. 
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| the art of 
cosmopolitan living 


Soft City 


| by Jonathan Raban 


Dutton $7.50 


The City. A place of magic and menace. The natural environment of 
the twentieth century. To Raban, the City is “soft” because it is easily 
molded by one's imagination into a personal image. New York, Lon- 
don and Cambridge, Mass. come to life in this witty, discerning 
book which takes us from the black ghetto of Roxbury, Mass. to the 
homosexual world of Earl’s Court, London. He approaches his sub- 
ject as a novelist rather than a city planner, exploring the identity of 
neighborhoods and groups. How does it feel to live in the labyrinth 


EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS 
ANNUAL 


FALL SALE 
OCT. 30, 31 NOV. 1, 2 


DOORS OPEN 
10 A.M. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


MANY SALE ITEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 
CROSS-COUNTRY SKI PACKAGES 

TENTS ¢ PACKS ¢ PARKAS 

SLEEPING BAGS e BIKES ¢ CLOTHING 


ALL AT UNBELIEVABLE PRICES 
COME IN AND CHECK US OUT 














EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS 

1041 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

3 Blocks West of B.U. 
254-4250 
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JORMA KAUKONEN 
WITH TOM HOBSON 














SNOWFLAKES 
ARE DANCING 


TOMITA 
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Featuring: Annie's Song includes: Take Me Home Country Roads 
Thank God I'ma Country Boy « Eclipse Leaving,on g Jet Plane - Follow Me 
Rocky Mountain High - Goodbye Again 


Back Home Again « Sweet Surrender 
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ncA RECORD SET 
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i z These Albums Also 
wr Available on Tapes 
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PHILADELPHIA f x At Special Low Prices 
During This Sale 


Includes: Rebel Rebel » 1984 * Changes = 
Sweet Thing « Aladdin Sane « Big Brother 
Rock'n'Roll Suicide « Diamond Dogs 


Sale Runs Mon., Oct. 28 thru Sat., Nov. 2nd. 








CAMBRIDGE 3 is ae Si fe ee “YOU DON'T HAVE TO SAVE UP TO SAVE" 
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DEDHAM e DANVERS © SPRINGFIELD Z « ; ; 33 : ee Py 
WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE on ccicip 


CPEN 10AM tol0PM MON thru SAT. 
CAMBRIDGE DEDHAM DANVERS Springdale Mat! 1550 Boston Rd., 
88 First St 688 Providence Hgwy At. 1 Liberty Tree Mali Endicott St., off Rt. 1 Opposite Eastfield Mall 
491-2000 329-2200 777-1000 543-5100 
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